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A CARPET OF GREEN IN WINTER 


E know a farmer who advocates ‘‘A Carpet of Green in Winter 
on Every Southern Farm’”’ as the chief means by which the South 
is to become great agriculturally. Of course hedoes not expect 
ever to see a carpet of green on every Southern farm, just as he does 
not look upon 
the millennium as 
an event of the 
' immediate fu- 
ture; but he has 
set a good exam- 
ple and has dem- 
onstrated its 
practicability by 
covering hisown 
farm with a rich, 
green carpet of 
winter - growing ma 
legumes. Asthis § 
is being written, 
early in January, 
his cattle and 
hogs and colts 
are grazing over 
whole fields of 
rich clovers. 
Probably we 
have no one ma- 
terial possibility 
that is less un- 
_ derstood, no one 
| asset that is less 
' made use of, 
} than the wealth 


A PROMISING DAIRY HERD 


Owned by R. L. Easley, Tangipahoa, La. 


tilizers, and it is probably not too much to say that half of this huge 
amount is yearly carried away by erosion—a tax that wecan ill afford. 
Too, our annual fertilizer bill is largely for nitrogen—an elem _.t that 
winter legumes bring to us cheaply, with a liberal supply of humus— 
the . wonderful 
key that unlocks 
nature’s plant- 
food store-hous- 
es to the hungry 
plant. ‘‘A carpet 
of green in win- 
ter’’ means hum- 
us-filled soils and 
fewer gullied 
fields; bigger 
yields per acre 
and fat livestock; 
and fatter bank 
accounts and bet- | 
ter homes. A |} 
man is known by 
his farm, and || 
green fields of | 
clover and grain |} 
stamp him as a | 

. thinking farmer. 
We wonder 
how many Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
readers will 
spread the ‘‘win- 
ter carpet of 





| of winter soil-improving crops that are ours merely for the planting. 
i The South is not a pretty land in winter; but maybe association has 
} blinded us to the hideousness of barren, gullied cotton fields; of 
+ muddy creeks and rivers that ‘‘run red with the blood of our butchered 
acres.’’ Is it not time that we stopped short and took stock of ‘the sit- 
uation? First of all, our lands are ours only by virtue of a pleasant 
| legal fiction ; in reality they and their fruits are tor all the subsequent 
|, generations. We are only trustees; and the evidences that we have 
|, been negligent and wasteful lie all about us. We are imperiling the 
food, the clothing, the health, the happiness of our children dnd grand- 


| children, in that we are not passing our lands on to the next genera- © 
— MBtion richer, more productive, than we found them. 


The ideas and 
methods of the pioneering days, when we felt free to clear, wear out, 
and move on again to virgin soils, are still too strongly influencing 
}| our present-day practices. 
i The supply of virgin land available for agriculture has been ex- 
hausted, and the successful farmer now-a-days is the man who can take 
supposedly worn-out fields, and in a few years bring them back to a 
state of profitable productiveness. Good farmers are doing this every- 
where, and their numbers are increasing. ' They have learned that the 
difference between rich, virgin soils and depleted cotton fields is large- 
ly a matter of humus—decayed vegetable matter. When this has been 
supplied the worn, dead soils spring into renewed life and fruitfulness. 
Annually the South spends nearly $100,000,000 for commercial fer- 





green’ ’over their 


farms another season. It is a good time for New Year's resolutions. 
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NEXT WEEK’S PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 


The South and Young Farmers—exceptional opportunities 
for the young man of push and intelligence; An Expert Cot- 
ton Grader In Every County—how sucha plan would work 
to the farmer’s advantage; Building a Potato-House—how to 
save this valuable crop; and our usual number of helpful 
articles in our regular departments. 


POULTRY SPECIAL, JANUARY 31 


Re cmber the date of our big Poultry Special—!anuary 31 
—and get your letters and pictures in—now. 


FARM MACHINERY SPECIAL, FEB. 7 


Double cash prizes for the best letters for our Farm Machin- 








ery Special, February 7. Send your letters and pictures early. 





GOOD PICTURES WANTED 


We pay for good pictures of farm scenes. 
urged to send us any they may have available. 


START THE NEW YEAR 
WITH A CLEAN SLATE 


New Year’s Time is Squaring Up Time. 


If you have not sent in your Progressive Farmer 
renewal, please rush it to us at once. 





Readers are 








You can accept the “Christmas Present Offer’ we 
recently sent you, using the blanks you already have, or- 
you can use the blank enclosed in this copy of your 
paper, sending one dollar for a year’s subscription, and 
we will send you without charge a copy of our 1914 
Farm Record Book. 


Do this now before you forget it. 





Book’’ makes it Easy 


INVENTORY OF STOCK, TOOLS, CROPS, ETC. 








DEscerrrion 


Do not confuse this ‘“Record Book” 
with others of the same name, 
suited only to Northern farmers. 
This one has been revised by the 
Editors of the Progressive Farmer 
to cover the needs of cotton, to- 
bacco and peanut farmers, and to 
meet all ordinary Southern needs. 


Order Quickly If You Want One! 


We have had only 10,000 of these 
Record Books printed and we have 
170,000 Progressive Farmer famil- 
ies. You have just one chance in 
seventeen to get one of this first 
edition therefore. 

Regular price, 15 cents; regular price of 
our Progressive Farmer Binder, 35 cents. 
We will send both Record Book and 
Binder for 40 cents—or the Record Book 
alone for 10 cents to all who order be- 
tween Jan. Ist and 10th. Address all 
orders to 


Keep a Farm Record and Ac- 


counts this Year. 
The Progressive Farmer’s Little ‘‘Farm Record 


a Business Man. 


Demet of folded in wae 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


for any Farmer to Be 


phere Progressive Farmer’s little 


‘Farm Record Book for 1914” 
provides all the necessary blanks 
and forms, properly printed, ruled 
and explained, so that any farmer 
can keep all together in one small 
book all the farm records and ac- 
counts for the year. Here are 
some of the items covered: 


Cash Account; = age Sei = Bought or Sold; 
Fertilizer Bought; Cotton Ginned; Cotton 
Sold; all about each; Cotton Picked; Ac- 
count with each Picker; Miscellaneous 
Hired Labor; Tobacco Sold: Peanuts Sold; 
Daily Record of Labor Hired; Diagram of 
Farm; Poultry Breeding Record; Egg and 
Poultry Record; Stock Breeding Record; 
Products of Farm for Year from each Field; 
Inventory of Stock, Tools and Crops; 
Planting and Miscellaneous Record; Orch- 
ard and Fruit Acreage; Improvements 
Made—Painting, Roofing, Papering; Im- 
provements Made—Fencing, Cement 
Work, General Repairs; Record of Insur- 
ance, Notes, and Mortgages. 


VERTILIZER BOUGHT 
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COTTON GINNED 


POUNDS 
‘unr Dats 


BALES OF COTTON SOLD 


WEIGUT 
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Don't Forget Our Poultry Special 


ON JANUARY 31, 1914, OUR ANNUAL 
BE ISSUED 


Tt will teem with valuable infor- 
mation about every branch of 
of the poultry business 


Now’s the time to send us an 


advertisement. 
We can be planning a nice dis- 
play for you and those ads com- 
ing first get the best position. 


Don’t Wait 


to write us. 
Do It Now 


Our readers will buy more pure- 
bred poultry and eggs this win- 
ter than ever before, and if you 
want your share of the trade 


WRITE US NOW 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














BUSINESS TALKS 


For Farmers and Farmers’ Wives. 








MISFORTUNES IN DISGUISE. 


Facts for Stockmen to Consider. 


T IS all well and good to talk about 


blessings in disguise, but it will |} 


not do to overlook that misfortunes 
often come in the same way. 

Frequently you hear a_ breeder 
say: “I can sell all the stock I can 
raise right here at my home.”’ 

This apparent streak of good for- 
tune may be this breeder’s greatest 
misfortune. It may be the millstone 
about his neck that is keeping him 
back. 


Any breeder who can readily sell | 
all surplus stock right at home is | 


either selling at too low prices or is 
too good a man to confine his efforts 
to some limited territory. In either 
event he is the loser. 

It helps a breeder to make ship- 
ments. It gives him a greater pride 
in what he is doing and creates for 
him new ideals. 
bors more confidence in his efforts 
and stimulates them to activity 
the same line of endeavor. 

One express shipment of a fine an- 
imal or pen of birds will do more for 
encouraging these industries in your 
neighborhood than dozens and doz- 
ens of sales among your neighbors. 
Hunting new markets makes for 
community development. 

If quick sales can be made at 
home, still quicker ones can be made 
by going out for business. 

To make quick sales away from 
home use the advertising colums of 
of The Progressive Farmer, which 
through its special rates for Breed- 
ers Cards and Classified advertising 
has so greatly encouraged the raising 
of both livestock and poultry and the 
growing of improved seeds and 
plants. 

Its advertising columns are the 


great clearing house for the products 
of Southern farmers. 


OUR FLOOD OF RENEWALS AND 
A LITTLE REQUEST 

UR thousands of Christmas friends 

who so promptly responded to 
our Special Christmas Offers are urg- 
ed to bear with us for a few days. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we 
about doubled our clerical force, it 
will necessarily be several days yet 
before we can get all names entered, 
labels changed, and clubbings offers 
made out. We are doing our very 
best, and we know our readers will 
be willing to bear with us, because 
the liberal support of our subscribers 
means a better paper for all readers. 





BEGIN RIGHT. 


E SURE to get a copy of the ‘‘Farm 
Record Book” for keeping your 





It gives his neigh- | 


in 


farm accounts. Free with each new 
or renewal subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

If you are already paid in advance 
send your renewal for another se 
the book is worth it. 


We Want an Agent 
IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 


We want a Progressive Farmer Agent in 
every neighborhood, and offer liberal 
commissions. 


| “MAKE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A 
READING NEIGHBORHOOD” 


And at the same time earn liberal cash 
returns, or valuable prizes. Write for 
terms. Address 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








Fillers in Fertilizers 


N Arkansas reader wants us to tell 
& him the ‘‘chemicals and filler’ he 
necds to make a fertilizer for corn. 

The interesting part of this inquiry 
is the fact that it shows the one mak- 
ing it thinks a ‘‘filler’’ is necessary. 
Another letter before me shows that 
another reader thinks a ‘‘filler’ is a 
fraud and that the fertilizer manu- 
facturer ought to be severely punish- 
ed for using a ‘‘filler.”’ 

I wish I had the ability to make 
every reader of the Progressive 
Farmer understand the facts regard- 
ing fillers in fertilizers, but I have no 
hope of doing so, although I must, of 
eourse, try to put at least these two 
readers straight, and also all others 
who are still in the dark. The man 
who knows about these things may 
think this space wasted, but our cor- 
respondence shows that there are 
very many users of fertilizers who 
think just as these two think about 
this ‘‘filler’’ question. 

First, let me state that both these 
good friends are wrong. It is not 
necessary to have a “filler’’ in a fer- 
tilizer, nor are the manufacturers to 
be blamed for using a “‘filler.”’ 

A filler that acts as a dryer may be 
of advantage in some cases, but the 
man who mixes his own fertilizers 
need not as a rule pay any attention 
to a filler. 

Suppose one wants a 2-8-2 fertiliz- 
er, which may really mean 1.65 per 
cent of nitrogen (or two. per cent of 
ammonia), eight per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and two per cent of pot- 
ash. To obtain the plant foods in a 
ton of such a fertilizer would require 
about 500 pounds of good cottonseed 
meal, 925 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and 65 pounds of muriate 
of potash, or a total mixture of 1490 
pounds, or in even figures 1,500 
pounds. 

If the man on the farm made such 
a mixture he need not use any filler, 
for he has in this 1,500 pounds all 
the plant foods in a ton of such a 
2-8-2 fertilizer. If he should use 499 
peunds per acre of the 2-8-2 fertiliz- 
er, then of this home-made mixture 
he need use only 300 pounds, to ob- 
tain the same amounts of plant foods, 
for this mixture contains about 2.2 
pounds of nitrogen (or 2.67 pounds 
of ammonia); 10.66 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid and 2.66 pounds of /pot- 
ash in every 100 pounds, or contains 
these percentages of plant foods. 


But how about the manufacturer? 
He must make a ton containing only 
the plant foods in this 1500-pound 
mixture. Why must he make a ton? 
Because the farmer will not pay him 
as much for 1500 pounds of such a 
mixture as he will for a ton contain- 
ing no more plant foods. Because, 
i ther words, he insists on a low 
grade, cheap fertilizer. A ton of fer- 
tilizer such as this 1500-pound mix- 
ture would contain a third more plant 
foods than a ton of the 2-8-2 fertilizer 
and is worth a third more; but the 
farmer insists on’a cheap fertilizer 
per ton, which means a low grade fer- 
tilizer and that if the manufacturer 
uses the materials we have used he 
Must put in 500 pounds of filler. 
Certainly the manufacturer is not to 
blame for this. He could better af- 
ford to sell the farmer 1500 pounds 
of such a mixture as we have made 
for $18.00 than to sell him one ton 
of a fertilizer containing 2 per cent 
of ammonia, 8 per cent of phos- 
Phoric acid and 2 per cent of pot- 
ash for the same price, $18.00. The 


farmer would save the freight and 
handling costs on 500 pounds and the 
manufacturer would save the expense 
of mixing the fertilizer with the other 
materials and the extra sacks. Since 
the manufacturer cannot be expected 
to suffer because of the farmer’s de- 
mand for a low grade, ‘‘cheap”’ fertil- 
izer, he does not do so, but, as is 
right, he makes the farmer pay for 
his lack of business judgment or for 
his lack of knowledge. 

When we buy plant foods such as 
we want instead of fertilizers by the 
ton or brand, then and only then will 
we avoid paying for filler that we do 
not want. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous or fraudulent about the use of a 
filler in fertilizers, and it is not neces- 
sary and is not used except in low 
grade fertilizers, which are made and 
sold because the farmer demands 
them. 





Cottonseed Meal for Horses, Again 


READER asks why the following 
advice is given in an exchange: 
“One part of cottonseed meal to five 
parts of corn will make a good, safe 
ration for your work stock, but 
should not be fed to a brood mare.’’ 
We cannot give the reason nor do 
we believe the one who gave the ad- 
vice or anyone else can do so, for we 
feel certain there is no reason in it. 
Whenever cottonseed meal has been 
tried for feeding horses, mules and 
colts, and has had mixed with it as 
miuch as five parts of corn to one part 
of the cottonseed meal, there is, so 
far as we can find, absolutely no evi- 
dence to show that it is not a good 
feed. Error and prejudice are hard 
to down, although thousands of 
farmers and several experiment sta- 
tions have proved and are proving by 
daily use that such a proportion of 
cottonseed. meal is an excellent ad- 
dition to a horse ration. Still, we 
must expect old customs and preju- 
dice to die hard. 

Another reader from Pine Bluff, 
Ark., who is ashamed or too modest 
to sign his name writes as follows: 

“T see you advocate very strongly 
cottonseed meal for feeding horses 
and mules. How long can a ten per 
cent ration be fed without causing 
biindness?”’ 

Answer: Until the horse or mule 
dies or goes blind from some other 
eause. A ration of 10 per cent cot- 
tonseed meal will not make a horse 
or mule go blind in a thousand years. 
If the other feeds are rich in protein 
the eyes may possibly become affect- 
ed in time, but the cottonseed meal, 
if only 10 per cent of the ration, 
should only be given 10 per cent of 
the blame. But, as a matter of fact, 
a ration made up of 10 or even 15 per 
cent cottonseed meal, with corn, or 
oats and corn, as the balance of the 
ration, will not injuriously affect the 
eyes of horses and mules. 

There is a definite disease of the 
eyes of horses and mules, which is 
responsible for the larger part of the 
blindness in these animals; but there 
is not a shadow of any sort of evi- 
dence to show that the feeding of 
cottonseed meal has anything to do 
with this trouble. In fact, while this 
disease and the resulting blindness is 
common the feeding of cottonseed 
meal to horses and mules is still com- 
paratively rare, owing to the con- 
servatism, not to say prejudice, of 
horse feeders. This alone is proof 
that there is some other cause, but 
just what that cause is no one at pres- 
ent seems to know. 


Harvesting Soy Beans 
READER writes: “I wish to 
plant some soy beans if I can get 

a variety that does not pop out of the 
pods as soon as they are ripe.” 

It is true that this is one of the ob- 
jectionable features of the soy bean, 
especially so of some varieties; but 
it can be largely overcome by har- 
vesting before the beans get to the 
‘‘popping”’ stage. 

In other words, as soon as the pods 
are full grown and the first ones be- 
gin to turn yellow, cut them and the 
shattering will not be a serious mat- 
ter. The mistake most commonly 
made in harvesting the soy bean is to 
allow it to get too ripe. 

If our reader will grow the Mam- 
moth Yellow and harvest as indicat- 
ed, shattering will be largely 
avoided. 


When to Turn Under Stalks 


READER asks the following ques- 

tion: “I have my _ stalks cut 
and do not intend sowing a winter 
cover crop. Will it be better to turn 
the stalks and peavines now, with a 
two-horse plow, or let. it stand as it is 
until spring? The land is compara- 
tively level.”’ 

We would plow these stalks and 
peavines under as soon as it can be 
done. There may be some slight ioss 
of nitrogen by the decay of the pea- 
vines and leaching of the nitrogen 
from the soil. There may also be 
some washing unless the land is quite 
level; but if a crop is to be made on 
the land next year we believe these 
losses will be more than made up by 
the fact that the corn stalks will be 
out of the way and the land will be 
improved by the winter freezes. 

There are objections to fall and 
winter breaking in the South, but we 
have noticed that the men who break 
their land early make the best crops, 
as a general rule. This early or win- 
ter breaking with good two-horse 
plows also does away with the excuse 
for burning the corn stalks in order 
to get them out of the way of the cul- 
tivation of the next crop. We would 
break the land rough and leave it in 
that condition until a short time be- 
fore planting and would then disk it 
thoroughly to put it in condition for 
the seed. 








Feeding Value of Peanut Hay 


READER wants to know the 

“feeding value of peanut tops or 
vines. Are they equal to peavine 
(cowpea) hay or timothy hay?” 

Peanut vine hay is not as good as 
cowpea hay, which includes the vines 
and peas; but it is of higher nutritive 
value than timothy hay, altho not as 
good for feeding certain kinds of ani- 
mals. 

The following shows the pounds of 
digestible nutrients in 100 pounds 
of these hays: 





Pro- | Carbo- 


tein jhyd’tes Fats 





3.0 lbs 
1.3 ‘ 
1.3 


Peanut vine hay 3.7 Ibs {4 
Cowpea hay--. . 
Timothy hay 

The above table is taken from 
Henry’s ‘Feeds and Feeding,’ and 
the digestible protein in cowpea hay 
is lower than that given by most 
authorities. 

Timothy hay is much less in diges- 
tible protein than peanut vine hay, 
but it is a most excellent grass hay, 
especially for feeding horses doing 
hard work. The chief objection to 
peavine hay is that it usually con- 
tains more or less dust, which is al- 
ways objectionable, especially for 
feeding horses. But it is an excel- 
lent hay for feeding cattle, being, as 
indicated, higher in feeding value 
than timothy. 

Our inquirer 














should write the 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.. for Farmers’ 
Bulletins Nos. 356 and 227, on the 
groWing and uses of peanuts. 


Feeding Value of Lespedeza and 
Alfalfa 


READER wishes to know “the 
feeding value of lespedeza (Japan 
clover) and alfalfa hays?”’ 

The following taken from Henry’s 
“Feeds and Feeding,” gives the di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
these hays: 





Alfalfa | Lespedeza 
Hay Hay 


Ibs 


“ 


Nutrients 





Digestible Protein 10.5 
‘’ Carbohydrates| 40.5 
t : 0.9 


“ 














Feeding and Fertilizing Value of 
Horse Beans 


READER wishes to know the feed- 
ing and fertilizer value of horse 
beans. 

We take the following from Hen- 
ry’s ‘‘Feeds and Feeding’’: 

Digestible nutrients in 100 pounds 
of horse beans—seed: 

Digestible protein, 23.1 tbs. 

Digestible carbohydrates, 49.8 tbs. 

Digestible fats, 0.8 Tbs. 

Plant foods in 100 pounds of horse 
beans: 

Nitrogen, 4.26 Ths. 

Phosphoric acid, 1.20 tbs. 

Potash, 1.29 tbs. 

We can find no analysis of horse 
bean hay but the composition of 
green horse beans and horse bean 
straw is given as follows by the same 
authority: 





Green 
Horse- 
beans 


Horse- 
bean 
Straw 





8 per et. 


2.8 per ct.| 8. 

rr Soe ata Fs 

65° “gage 
1. 
8. 
9. 


6 . Free Extract_. 


it 
nai ERI BS edie dre 








1. 
42“ « 





A ton of horse bean straw would 
contain about 28 pounds of nitrogen, 
around six pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and 20 pounds of potash. 

The horse bean is used in feeding 
horses, to some extent, in England, 
but is little grown in this country. 

The term “horse bean” has some- 
times been applied to other plants 
than the one generally bearing that 
name and the composition of which 
we have given. 





Proportion of Live te Dressed 
Weight of Hogs 
READER wants to know ‘what 
would be the live weight of a hog 
that dressed 300 pounds, or what 
would be the loss per 100 pounds live 
weight?” 

A fat hog dressing 300 pounds 
probably weighed around 375 when 
alive. A hog in rather poor condi- 
tion, or a sow in pig, would lose a 
larger per cent in dressing. A fair 
average loss for reasonably good hogs 
is 20 to 25 per cent or 20 to 25 
pounds on the 100. A small hog will 
lese more per 100 pounds in dressing 
than a larger one and a poor one 
more than a fat one. 

Coburn, in his “Swine in America,” 
gives the following as about the pro- 
portions of live to dressed weight, in 
the various sizes of hogs, killed after 
being off feed for 12 hours: 





Per Cent of 
Loss 


Dressed 


' - 
Live Weight Weight 





100 Ibs 


5 


300 
350 to 500 Ibs 







































































































fr: What Farmers Want to Know 








By VW. F. MASSEY. 








Growing Peanuts 
AM in Duplin County, N. C. My 
land is sandy and has had plenty 
of shell marl applied, and does not 
need more liming. What fertilizer 
shall I use for peanuts?’’ 

Peanuts do not need heavy appli- 
cation of nitrogenous fertilizer, as 
they are legumes and can get nitro- 
gen from the air. But it will be well 
~ to give a little readily available ni- 
trogen for an early start. Mix 500 
pounds of Thomas phosphate, 50 
pounds of nitrate of soda and 56 
pounds of muriate of potash an acre. 





Buying Lime 
AN I afford to pay 50 cents for a 
sack of prepared agricultural 
lime of 200 pounds to be used on 
land that has had several crops of 


Observer seems to be to advertise the 
facet that a certain man has a nursery 
aown there. 

An early variety of the velvet 
bean will be a great acquisition, and 
perhaps this man has one; but gener- 
ally these newspaper yarns are for 
the sole object of getting big prices 
for some seed. Better wait till it is 
tested by the experiment stations. 





Tomato Trouble 


:. AST year after my tomatoes had 

been bearing, and were still full 
of nearly grown tomatoes, the leaves 
began to crumple up and turn black, 
and in a very short time the tomatoes 
rotted, and I lost some of the finest 
plants I had. Some of my peppers 
did the same way. Do you suppose 
there is something in, or lacking in, 
the soil that causes this, and can you 


insisting on the mastery there. I 
usually seed red clover with a small 
grain crop following a clean hoed 
crop and rarely more than one year 
in four. I like white clover as a pas- 
ture for cattle, but object to it in red 
clover where the object is hay for 
horses and mules?” 

You must remember that red clo- 
ver is not a perennial as white clover 
is, and usually the white clover comes 
in as the red clover fails. In sowing 
red clover alone, without grass, I 
would keep it but one year after the 
year, of sowing, and then you will 
hardly have much white clover, which 
is really cbjectionable as slobbering 


horses. But, thank God that you can 
grow clover, white or red, in your 
county, 





The Virginia Beauty Apple 
NURSERYMAN in Carrol Count, 
Va., where the original tree of the 

Virginia Beauty apple is still grow- 
ing, sends me a sample of this apple. 
J have often wondered why this hand- 
some red apple, and an apple of good 
quality and keeping character, has 
not been more planted in the South. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


soil and sow the seed and cover them 
about six inches deep. I make this 
trench along a wire netting fence for 
them to climb on, and I always plant 
the tall sorts of the Spencer type. 
They must be gotten early or you will 
get few flowers, for they do not stand 
hot weather. I plant mine where they 
have the morning sun and are shaded 
by buildings in the afternoon, and I 
water well daily in dry weather in 
spring. 





Lime or Limestone? 


CAN buy burnt lime for $3 a 

ton and ground limestone for. 
$1.50 per ton. Which will be b@er 
and cheaper?” 

If your land needs lime, and you 
can get fresh lump lime for $3 a 
ton, it will be cheaper than ground 
reck at $1.50, for the lime should 
double in bulk in slaking, and 1000 
pounds of the burnt lime will have 
as good an effect and more speedy 
than a ton of the ground limestone. 
Some seem to have taken a sort of 
craze about liming and limestone, 
and would lead farmers to suppose 





pea vines, rye and 


that they can make 





crimson clover turned 
‘under, and where there 
has been no lime used? 
I have been getting 
very good results with- 
out lime, but the past 
year I noticed small 
patches over the field 
where the corn french- 
es. Will lime help this? 
I bought a quantity of 
brown rock and used it 
on rye after peas at the 
rate of 400 pounds an 
acre, the rye to be 
turned under for corn 
and cotton. Will I need 
any acid phosphate 
added to this? I paid 
$6 a ton for the rock 
delivered. Was that 
too high?’”’ 

If you are: buying 
lime in small quanti- 
ties I suppose that 50 
cents a 200-pound sack 
fis cheap enough. But 
the cheapest way to 
buy lime is in bulk in 
car loads and _ fresh 
lump lime, which will 
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GOOD PASTURES ARE THE BASIS OF SUCCESSFUL LIVESTOCK RAISING 


poor land rich by lim- 
ing it, which cannot be 
done. Lime is very 
useful to an improving 
farmer, and used 
about once in six 
years in a rotation 
where every effort is 
made to maintain and 
increase the humus in 
the soil, it will help 
greatly by making the 
soil agreeable to the 
legume plants. But if 
an application of lime 
is followed by good re- 
sults, do net jump to 
the conclusion that 
more lime will increase 
the effect. The first 
result simply shows 
that your land needed 
lime, but not more at 
once, for lime is not 
used as a fertilizer, 
though it is plant food 
to some extent. Its 
greatest benefit comes 
from sweetening the 
soil so that the bac- 
teria that live ca the 
roots of peas and clo- 
ver may But 
you cannot make poor 





road. 


theig 
tniive. 





more than double in 
bulk in slaking, and 
you do not have to 


freight the water. This is the best 
lime to use. There is a great fad just 
now for ground limestone, but I had 
rather have a thousand pounds of 
freshly slaked burnt lime than a ton 
of the ground limestone so far as an 
immediate effect is concerned. On 
the corn I would not add any acid 
phosphate, but would wait to see 
what the effect of the raw rock will 
be, but would give the cotton a good 
application of a complete fertilizer. 
It pays to be liberal with cotton. The 
$6 a ton for the rock was a very fair 
price. 





One Hundred and Fifty Bushels of 
Nitrogen an Acre 


CCORDING to an article in the 

News and Observer, in Raleigh, 
another wonderful bean has broken 
loose. This is the Yokohama velvet 
bean, that is much earlier than the 
old velvet bean, makes vines 30 feet 
long, and makes 150 bushels of nitro- 
gen an acre. The writer says it comes 
from China, for all its Japanese 
name. Wonder how he measured all 
that nitrogen or how he found out 
how much nitrogen the plant con- 
tains. I have a new velvet bean of a 
light color that I intend to plant for 
trial this coming spring to see if it is 
earlier than the ,old one, but it was 
not called Yokohama. Any such val- 
uable bean would have gotten into 
the hands of the explorers for the De- 
partment of Agriculture before it 
drifted to Moore County, and the ob- 
ject of the article in the News and 


suggest a remedy?’’ 

There is certainly something in the 
soil and this is the fungus known as 
a Fusarium which causes the Fusa- 
rium wilt disease. This is distinct 
from the Southern bacterial wilt only 
in being slower in destroying the 
plants. -There is no remedy for it. 
The only thing that can be done is to 
breed a resistant strain of tomatoes 
by getting sced from plants that re- 
mained healthy while others around 
them died. ‘Tomatoes, peppers and 
egg plants, being of the same family, 
are subject to the same disease. 





Lime Marl 


ERE in Alleghany County, Va., 

we have a vast deposit of precipi- 
tated lime carbonate from waterfalls 
over limestone rocks. Is not this as 
good as the ground limestone?”’ 

I would suppose that the precipitat- 
ed lime carbonate should be better 
than the ground limestone, because 
it is finer than any grinding can 
make it. Which would be best for 
farmers to use will depend upon the 
cost. If the well-dried lime marl is 
furnished at the same price as ground 
rock I would prefer it. But for im- 
mediate effect in the sweetening of 
the soil, I greatly prefer slaked 
burned lime to either. 


White Clover and Red 


WOULD be most grateful for in- 
formation which would enable 
me to prevent white clover from in- 
truding on my red clover fields and 





In general shape it resembles the 
Stayman Winesap, but is much higher 
colored, and in quality it is good. It 
is hoped that the apple will be more 
generally introduced, for we need na- 
tive apples, acclimated to Southern 
conditions. 





Fertilizing Tobacco 
ene give me some advice in the 
production of bright tobacco as to 
the fertilization and the variety to 

plant on the sand hill soils.” 

I have grown the Orinoco and 
found it to make good bright leaf. 
As a fertilizer you will find the fol- 
lowing good: 

900 pounds acid phosphate; 100 
pounds nitrate of soda; 600 pounds 
pure dried blood; 400 pounds high 
grade sulfate of potash to make a 
ton. Use on your soil 700 pounds an 
acre. 





How to Grow Sweet Peas 
“Beal sweet peas be grown where 
lima beans were along a netting 
wire fence, and how should I treat 
them?” 

There is no difficulty in growing 
sweet peas if you have good soil and 
plant early enough. They can be 
planted in the fall and will live all 
winter and bloom early. I have some 
now nearly a foot tall. But I make 
my main sowing the first day after 
New Year’s, when I can get the soil 
in order. Dig a narrow trench a foot 
deep along where you want to plant 
them and fill it nearly half full of old 
fine rotten manure. Cover this with 


land rich by liming it. 


Crimson Clover in tl 
N OD friend of mine in Virginia 
writes that he made last spring 
a lot of ensilage from rye and crim- 
son clover, about half-and-half, and 
that it cured well and the cows ate it 
up clean. This, if it continues a suc- 
cess, will open up a good use for the 
crimson clover, which hard to 
make into good hay. It will furnish 
gocd feed to help out in dry weather, 
and can be used before time to fill the 

silo with corn for winter. ; 


Thanks and Good Wisties 


“\ © many readers of the Progressive 

Farmer have sent me cards of 
good wishes the past Christmas that 
I feel I must make some acknowledg- 
ment. Some, too, write on the cas 
that they wish me to know that I 
have been of help tothem. It is very 
pleasant to be remembered by people 
whom I have never seen, and to know 
that they feel that I have been help- 
ful to them. To all our readers I 
send good wishes for the coming 
year, and trust that the paper will be 
found more and more helpful as we 
learn more. But there is another 
class of men we would like to reach. 
These are the men who think they 
know all about farming and have no 
need to read and learn more, and 
those who feel that we have helped 
them very probably have some neigh- 
bors who know it all, and might per- 
haps get some of these to take the pa- 
per and see if they cannot learn more. 
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Better Farming Talks. 


By 8B. L. MOSS. 




















Lespedeza or Japan Clover. 


READER inquires about lespede- 

za, as to its value and whether it 
reseeds itself or has to be sowed each 
year. 

Lespedeza or Japan clover is com- 
ing to be recognized as one of the 
most valuable hay and pasture plants 
in the South. It is nothing new, and 
will probably be found growing wild 
and unrecognized on 90 per cent of 
the farms in our territpry. Ordinari- 

y it has a trailing habit of growth, 
probably due to the plants be- 
ing scattered thinly on the land; 
but when sown thickly on moderately 
fertile cultivated land - the plants 
grow high enough to mow. 

Lespedeza furnishes excellent sum- 
mer pasturage in connection with 
Bermuda grass. To get it started on 
a pasture it is only necessary to sow 
from a peck to a half a bushel of 
seed to the acre in March and lightly 
harrow them in. So light a seeding 
may not give a perfect stand the first 
year, but the clover reseeds itself and 
will soon be a good stand. 

Lespedeza as a hay crop after oats 
is becoming very popular in many 
parts of the South, and justly so. 
Peas are a great crop, but sowing 
them after oats is often a difficult 
matter. The work usually comes in 
June, when the weather is hot, the 
ground hard, and everybody on the 
farm busy with other crops. Then 
the peas must either be sowed broad- 
cast at rather heavy expense for seed 
or sowed in drills and cultivated. 
Lespedeza after oats obviates nearly 
all these difficulties. The seed should 
be sowed broadcast on the oats some 
time during March, depending on the 
latitude, at the rate of from a bushel 
to a bushel and a half per acre, and 
lightly harrowed in with a spike- 
tooth harrow. After the oats are cut, 
the lespedeza begins to grow and 
usually by September furnishes a 
good crop of hay. After the hay is 
cut, ample seed are matured to re- 
seed the land for another year. The 
hay is easy to cure and is rich in 
feeding value. Lespedeza is fully 
equal to cowpeas as a soil-improver. 


The Best Pasture Combination. 


Byer am soap has 15 acres that he 
wishes to sow in oats and then 
make of it a permanent pasture, and 
asks what he can best use. 

In nearly all parts of the cotton 
states it is doubtful if a pasture com- 
bination can be found that will excel 
Bermuda grass, bur clover and lespe< 
deza. Bermuda grass is more nearly 
at home on every soil type in the 
South than perhaps any grass we 
have, and furnishes excellent grazing 
from May until November. It is best 
planted by dropping pieces of Ber- 
muda sod, say two feet apart and 
lightly covering them; but the seed 
are also being used successfully. 

Bur clover is the ideal pasture 
plant with which to supplement Ber- 
muda, thus furnishing practically 12 
months’ grazing. Bur clover seed in 
the bur should be sown in August at 
the rate of four or five bushels of seed 
to the acre, if a good stand is to be 

tained the first season. But the seed 
usually cost about $1.50 a bushel, so 
it is best to buy a few bushels and 
SOW a special seed patch of about an 
acre. From this area should be 
saved from 125 to 150 bushels of seed 
the following spring, and these will 
be sufficient to sow a large area. In 
purchasing bur clover seed, care 
should be exercised to see that South- 
ern bur clover in the bur is obtained, 
Cleaned bur clover seed are usually 
the California, and do not succeed 
without inoculation. 

Lespedeza and Bermuda make an 
excellent combination for summer 
grazing. For pasturage, one-half 
bushel of seed per acre, sown in 
March and lightly harrowed in will 





be sufficient. Where it is expected 
to cut the lespedeza for hay, a bushel 
to the acre is none too much. 

_If I were in your piace I think I 
would, instead of making a three- 
years’ pasture, make it a permanent 
pasture, using the crops above nam- 
ed. In regard to sowing bur clover 
with peas after oats, I would prefer 
to wait until August to put in the 
seed. Be careful not to cover them 
too deep. 


Uncle John on “ Dip Holes”. 


HEN the county board first ap- 

propriated sufficient money to 
build 50 dipping vats in the county 
and authorized every farmer so de- 
siring to dip his cattle free of charge, 
Uncle John snorted and sneered at 
such a reckless wastefulness of the 
people’s money, vowing that his cows 
would never be ‘driv through that 
thing.”’ 

It wasn’t necessary that they be 
“driv through,’’—not the first year. 
But the following spring a petition 
was presented to the board by the 
best farmers of the county, asking 
that dipping be made compulsory. 
The board passed the order, it be- 
came a law, and Uncle John became 
furious. 

“Dip my cows in that blamed dip- 
hole? I’ll shoot the last one of ’em 
fust. It dries ’em up, and takes the 
hair offen ‘em, and I hearn that 49 
head died up in Jasper last week just 
atter they wuz put through. No, not 
me!” 

But the inspector came around 
presently and gently insisted that 
Unele John’s cows must go through. 
He snorted, but ’lowed the boys could 
Tun ’em through once; but if any 
harm came to them he was going to 
get down his old shotgun. The boys 
“put *’em through,” and enjoyed it 
hugely; but Uncle John was disgust- 
ed to see that not one cow died nor 
even lost a hair. 

It has been two years now since 
Uncle John “mirated’’ against ‘‘dip 
holes,” and in the mean time the 
county has been cleaned of ticks and 
released from quarantine. Best of 
all, Uncle John is raising good cat- 
tle and has just bought a fine regis- 
tered bull. 

‘“’Pears to me now like they ought 
to ‘a’ dipped me fust,” laughs Uncle 
John, 








Crops for Early Spring Grazing. 
READER asks what he can sow 
now to furnish grazing for his 

pigs next spring and summer. 

The season for planting crops for 
winter and spring grazing has passed, 
and our friend will have to make out 
the best he can. Probably a part of 
the land could best be sowed in oats, 
to be followed by peas; another part 
in’ Dwarf Essex rape; and an- 
other in Spanish peanuts. Such a 
combination will probably be the best 
available, though it cannot take the 
place of the clovers, rape and small 
grain that should have been sown in 
the fall. We are learning that bur 
and crimson clover grow to perfec- 
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Startling, Exclusive Improvements |] 
Mark the 1914 Harley-Davidson 


Step Starter Starts Machine With Rider in 
the Saddle and Both Wheels on the Ground 


In case the rider accidentally stalls the motor in crowded traffic or on a 
steep hill it is no longer necessary to dismount, perhaps in the mud and 
find a level place to set the machine upon the stand in order to start the 
motor. Instead a downward push on either pedal—the step-starter does 
its work, and the motor begins again to throb. 


Selective Type of Two-Speed 


The Harley-Davidson two-speed gear 
(another patented feature) is located in- 
side the rear hub, thus avoiding dust, 
dirt or damage. Its speeds are selective 
and the rider can shift from low to high, 
or high to low, or to neutral, at any time, 
whether the machine is standing still or 
in motion. 


Double Clutch Control 

The paterftted Harley-Davidson clutch 
can now be operated either by a foot 
lever on the left foot board or by a hand 
lever. The foot lever does away with the 
necessity of taking either hand off the 
handle bars, a great convenience when 
riding through sand or mud. 


Double Brake Control 

* The new Harley-Davidson Band Brake 
Fub-Pictelng Sent (patented) can be operated either by a foot 
For the third successive year the Ful- lever or by back pedaling on either pedal.’ 
Floteing Seat is standard. This patented ‘ f 
device floats the weight of the rider be- Folding Foot Boards ; 
tween two concealed springs, assimilat- All models are equipped with Folding 
ing all jars and vibration due to rough Foot Boards in addition to the regular 
roads. pedals. 


We will gladly send you on request our complete 1914 catalog giving 
fall details of these and forty other improvements 








Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 861 A Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Producers of High-Grade Motorcycles for More Than Twelve Years 
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tion in all parts of the South, fur- | 
nishing excellent winter and spring | 


grazing, and the good farmer cannot 
afford longer to be without them. 





Bermuda on New Ground. 


SOUTH Alabama reader is clear- 

ing some new ground for pasture, 
and wishes to know if he can plant 
Bermuda on it this spring, or whether 
it would be best to cultivate it one 
year and then put in pasture. 

We are afraid that the raw land, 





covered with bushes and perhaps | 


some shade, would hardly be a satis- 
factory place to plant your Bermuda. 
The best plan would be to run the 
land in corn and peas or velvet beans, 
keeping the bushes cut down, then 


put in Bermuda the following spring. j ACAreSS . 2.0. ccccvcccccce cecccces 











Plowing 10 inches deep at Dawson, Sa. 


Write Today for the BIG FOUR Catalog 


The time is here when every farm should have a tractor 
and our catalog tells how you can use the BIG FOUR to advan- 
tage on your farm. 

It is full of field pictures and valuable information on farm 
tractors. The BIG FOUR was the first four cylinder tractor 
made and its reputation has been built up on time tested quality. 


The BIG FOUR 


Always a Good Tractor—A Size for Every Farm 


«é90”’ “30” “45” 


Dawson, Ga., Nov. 29th, 1913 


I am plowing very heavy Georgia Red Clay 10 inches deep in very dry ground 
with the best of success. It is impossible to plow this deep with mules as it soon 
“gets’’ your mules. I am well pleased with the steady running Big Four‘ 30, 


W. J. Mathis 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR BOOK—FREE 
a 2 oa oa ee eee oe © 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Inc.) 
Good Farm Machi 


nery 
881 West Iron Street, Rockford, fil. 
Please send me free Big Four Catalog. 
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Let The Buckeye 
Give You A Lift 


Out of the rut it will raise you. It 
will start you in a business all 
your own, where you can make 
money from the start and be your 
own boss. 


You can command $15 to $18 a day 
for your services and do expert con- 
tract ditching when you owna 


BUCKEYE 





A TOWN RUN BY YOUNG MEN 





How it is Co-Operating With 


By D. N. 
ITERALLY, the capital city of 
? Fannin County, Texas, is run 
by young men. Whether a 
sudden calamity carried off all of the 
old men of the town, or whether they 
all made enough of this world’s goods 
and retired I am not able to say— 
but it is a fact that upon a recent vis- 
it to that town I made the rounds of 
the business center and met all the 
men who were in active business and, 
with only one or two exceptions, 
when the head of the store or busi- 
ness was called for, he proved to bea 
young man—many times scarcely 
more than a beardless boy. 

































































TRACTION 
DITCHER 





I was curious to learn how these 


young men were managing their jobs; 
and so spent several days looking into 


What the Bonham Board of Trade Has Done for Its Town and 


the Farmers of the County. 


Barrow 


not what they have done or what they 
are going to do, but the fact that they 
work together. It is this fact that 
has enabled them to secure every- 
thing they have heretofore gone after 
and that will insure their success in 
all future operations. The putting of 
their hand to the plow will assure the 
completion of the furrow. 

Whether it was a lecture upon the 
deadly effect of germs or the grit in 
the butter they were buying from 
their farmer friends that stirred 
these men up we do not know; but 
about three years ago they decided 
that Bonham had wallowed in the 
dust long enough and that their city 
needed paving. So they arose in 
their might and behold, the dusty 





You can contract for the work of 
the farmers all around you. You can 
do the work so much better and so 
much faster that your services will 
be in constant demand. 


The Buckeye will average 100 
to 150 rods a day for you. It will 
eut ditches that are straight, true, 
perfect to grade and uniform in 
size. It’s a powerful machine— 
either gasoline, kerosene or steam 

wer. Easy to operate and built 
ie service. 

You can easily keep busy 9 to 10 months 
in the year. Hundreds of men have gone in- 
to the contract ditching business with this 
machine. They’re making good. You will too 


* Write for complete information 
and catalog 61 today. 


The Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Company 


FINDLAY, OHIO. 














































































































































































































































































































cultivation is 
as important 
as good seeds, 
good soil and 
good weather. 
You can get 
bigger crops 
Fass: atom by using 
2 e 
Ideal Cultivator Shields 
because they keep the heavy clods from 
crushing the young plants, and at the same 
time permit the fine dirt to pass through 


the shield, thereby forming a mulch aro 
plant. They 


Protect the Plants 


kill weeds, promote growth of crop, save 
time and work of stopping to uncover plants. 
Best in the world for corn, cotton and simi- 
Jarcrops. Better in every way than solid 
shields. Easily attached to any cultivator. 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of 
$3.00. Money refunded if not 3 
satisfied after 10days freetrial. 
It will pay you toinvestigate, 
When writing give us your 
implement dealer’s nam 
Wisconsin Implement Co. 
Tac. Dept. B 

. Racine, Wisconsin. 

















SOR ee ee a ie 
Potato Profits / 


depend largely on how the crop {ts planted. 
Every skipped hill is a loss in time, fertilizer 
and soil. Every double wastes valuable seed. 
It means $5 to $50 per acre extra profit if all hills 
are planted, one piece ineach. That is why 


TRON AGE Pianters 


Planters 


often pay for themselves in one season on small 


acreage. They also plant straight, at right depth, 12 
to 24 inches apart. @ New angle steel frame and 
0 steel seed hopper. With or 

without fertilizer distrib- 

a. utor. Ask your dealerto 
ee show you this Planterand 

IX write us for booklet,‘ ‘100 
Per Cent Potato Piant- 

ing’ and copy of IronAge 
Farm and Garden News, 
BATEMAN M’P’G CO. 
Box ig95Grenloch, N. J. 








HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Portable Wood 


SAV 


Guaranteed 1 year, Cheapest and best 
only $10 saw to whieh ripping table 
can be added, Operates easily. Get 
catalogue now and save money, No 


middleman’s proiit, 
Hertzler & Zook Co., box 5 , Belleville, Pa. 
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COURTHOUSE, BONHAM, TEXAS. 





things in this juvenile-conducted city. 
Bonham is not a new city. In fact it 
is among the oldest towns in North 
Texas, and until recently one would 
not have to be told this to realize the 
fact. It had a good courthouse, it is 
true, but up to the time these young 
men took hold of affairs the large 
square surrounding the courthouse 
was typical of too many squares in 
our country towns. It was the natur- 
al dumping ground for the town’s re- 
fuse, and in addition served as the 
stable and camping place for the 
farmers of the surrounding country 
who cared to spend the night in the 
city. When it rained the square 
was knee-deep in mud, and when it 
was dry one’s approach was foretold 
by a cloud of dust, composed of par- 
ticles of soil, manure and the general 
refuse of the town that settled alike 
upon the fresh country products 
brought in by the farmers for sale 
and upon the goods in the stores— 
until all bore the same color. 


Waking A Sleeping Town 


ET the citizens of Bonham lived ~ ; 


through it. They lived through 
it despite all germ theories, and 
raised the boys who are now in con- 
trol and whose efforts have made 
‘their little city a model, and who are 
now reaching out to make their coun- 
ty a desirable place, not only from 
a health standpoint, but from the 
standpoint of prosperity. 

The moving spirit in this regenera- 
tion of Bonham has been the Board 
of Trade, headed by a bundle of en- 
ergy in the form of its president, Will 
H. Evans. With his 198 members to 
back him there is nothing that Mr. 
Evans will not undertake, provided 
he can be shown that his town or his 
county are going to be benefited. And 
he is safe in this attitude, for, after 
all, the most remarkable and potent 
thing about this Board of Trade is 








square has disappeared. Instead of 
having to place bars at the doors of 
the courthouse to prevent the farm- 
ers’ mules and the stray ‘“‘razor- 
backs” from entering, that same 
courthouse is now surrounded by a 
Spacious lawn covered with neatly 
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busy with their several interests. 
This man was building himself a 
modern home, and with his neighbors 
was erecting a house of worship; that 
man was stirring up the school ques- 
tion; and another one was laying a 
street car line. To hear a simple 
statement of the many things that 
these young men are doing is good; 
te go out and see them makes a man 
glad that he has come. 

An Enlightened Self-Interest 

ITH 199 men finding things to do, 

it doesn’t take long to build a 
city over, and so it happens that al- 
ready this body is taking a view of 
things not boynded by their city lim- 
its. Whether they stopped to consider 
where the means with which to Wz 
these things came from I do not 
know. I rather think they had an 
intuitive knowledge that, no matter 
how beautiful a city they built, unless 
it had the support of the people who 
lived in the surrounding country, 
grass would grow in its streets. So 
they cast around to see how they 
could help their farmer friends as 
well as themselves. To my mind, one 
of the best moves that they took in 
this direction was the establishment 
in the courthouse of a rest-room for 
the exclusive use of the farmers and 
their wives. It would hardly be cor- 
rect to say that this was done by the 
Board of Trade, but probably more 
accurate to say that it was done by 
the citizens of Bonham at the sug- 
gestion of that body. This room is 
furnished with every convenience in 
the way of easy chairs, reading mat- 
ter, lavatories, baby cribs, looking 
glasses, even powder and puffs and 
perfume being there to refresh the 
tired farm wife after her long drive 
into town and before she sets her 
face homeward. She finds always 
on duty a maid whose duty it is to 
keep things in order and to rock the 
baby to sleep while its mother and 
father are adding to Bonham’s pros- 
perity by selling their cotton and 
converting the proceeds into various 
necessities. 

A great stiniulus to the ‘‘from the 
country to the city movement” has 
been the loneliness of the women up- 
on the farms. The Board of Trade 
realized that one of the most efficient 
destroyers of this loneliness is the 
telephone. But the average farmer 
was not willing to pay the rates then 
demanded by the telephone company 
for the use of an instrument. This 
subject was early taken in hand by 














clipped sward that was green in mid- 
December. Not only was the street 
around the square paved, but all of 
the streets leading to it were likewise 
lifted out of the mud and now the 


little city of 3,000 infabitants boasts 
of over three miles of as good streets 
as are to be found anywhere. 

While the Board of Trade was 
working upon these propositions its 
members 


individual were equally 


the Board of Trade and today it is a 
poor farmer indeed who cannot af- 
ford to pay the 75 cents a month that 
such an instrument will cost him. 


Insuring Market Prices for Cotton 


HIS bunch of live wires recognized 
that no matter what they did 
their work would be without results 
if they did not do all that was pos- 
(Concluded on page 30.) 
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FARM WORK FOR JANUARY 


The Territory Covered in These Articles. 


Every January Day a 


Productive Day; Cleaning Up the Farm 





By J. F. Duggar 


farm work for each of the twelve 
months, the writer will have in 
primarily the conditions pre- 
in Alabama. But since a 
large propor- 
tion of the cot- 
ton belt affords 
very. similar 
conditions of 
climate, it is to 
be hoped that 
the matters 
here discussed 
may interre- 
est readers 
throughout a 
wide terri- 
tory. 

The region having climatic condi- 
tions much the same as in Alabama 
has a wide extent measured from east 
to west, or say from eastern Texas to 
the Carolinas. Measured from south 
to’north, the territory which will be 
constantly in the writer’s mind is 
that from the Gulf to the southern 
line of Tennessee. Within this dis- 
tance of more than three hundred 
miles, or more than five degrees of 
latitude, there are variations of near- 
ly a month in the date at which cer- 
tain standard operations are per- 
formed, as for example, the planting 
of cotton. Hence readers are asked 
to adapt dates that may be specifical- 
ly mentioned according to whether 
the latitude of the reader is near the 
southern, central or northern limits 
of the Gulf States. Where general 
statements are necessary as to the 
dates for the various classes of farm 
work, they will be aimed more par- 
ticularly at the central, part of the 
region mentioned. 

The presence of the boll weevil in a 
considerable part of this region will 
be constantly in mind, and a dispro- 
portionately large part of the sugges- 
tions herein made are directed es- 
pecially to the localities which this 
insect has invaded or is about to en- 
ter. My justification lies in the great 
need of the farmers there at this time 
when they face the necessity for rapid 
readjustment of their farming sys- 
tem to meet new conditions. 


I N beginning a series of articles on 


view 
vailing 


PROF. DUGGAR. 


Cleaning Up the Farm 


ERE the boll weevil was pres- 

ent last fall, and _ especially 
where it has been found for more 
than one season, the most imperative 
work for January consists in clean- 
ing up on the farm. This general 
term is used to embrace all opera- 
tions, including thorough plowing, 
that have in view the ridding of the 
farm of all possible places in which 
the weevil can spend the winter. 
Among the places where this insect 
attempts to find shelter for the win- 
ter, we may especially note the fol- 
lowing: 

Brier patches and uncultivated ter- 
races, Overgrown with briers, broom- 
sedge, and other weedy vegetation; 
stumps, logs, and other litter in new- 
ly cleared land; fence rows, where 
bushes and weeds have been allowed 
to grow; ditch banks and margins of 
old gullies; uncultivated broomsedge 

d adjacent to cotton fields; and 

ckets and woods. 

It is a part of good farming, wheth- 
er the weevil be present or not, to rjd 
the farm of briers, foul terraces and 
ditch banks, gullies and stumps. 
These should be eliminated every- 
where; they must be destroyed where 
the weevil is present. 

Time was when, in the hilly country, 
he was considered the best farmer 
Whose farm was most thickly covered 
with terraces. Their number did 
show the owner’s care to prevent the 
washing of his soil. Sometimes he 
carried this good idea too far and 
put in more terraces than necessary. 
But the man zealous in multiplying 
terraces was often far from industri- 
Ous in keeping them clean, sometimes 


~ 


justifying their fouldness on the 
ground that the roots of the briers 
and weeds were important aids in 
preventing the breaking of the level 
terrace. While the farmer far from 
the line of boll weevil advance may 
take time to weigh this good result of 
briers against the loss of land and 
other disadvantages of the foul ter- 
race, the man who faces the weevil 
must either give up foul terraces or 
give up cotton culture. His land 
probably needs terraces, but these 
may be so constructed that they can 
be cultivated with ease and profit. 
The best form of terrace on most soils 
is the broad terrace, on which may 
be grown three or four rows of cot- 
ton or corn. 

The broad terrace can be made al- 
most entirely with a large turnplow, 
by constant backfurrowing; that is, 
by repeatedly plowing a ‘“‘land’’ to- 
wards its center. Ordinarily it is best 
to give a slope to these broad ter- 
races, three to four inches in every 
hundred feet. All rows on and near 
every broad terrace are parallel to it, 
the necessary short rows occurring 
about half way between, as in laying 
out rows between two terraces of the 
ordinary narrow type. This gives 
each long row approximately the 
same fall as the broad terrace. The 
exact fall for the latter is decided af- 
ter determining what grade is prob- 
ably best for the particular kind of 
land to be terraced. Of course the 
terraces are laid out first and their 
direction is then followed in the lay- 
ing out of the rows. 

A broad terrace is much more 
quickly constructed and it can be 
thrown up to a greater height by 
using not only a large turnplow, but 
also a triangular scraper of home con- 
struction. A good type is that made 
by Mr. W. H. Conway, of Chilton 
County, Ala., a drawing of which will 
be furnished to the Progressive 
Farmer to appear in an early issue. 


However, even those who are not 
willing to expend the considerable 
amount of labor and team work nec- 
essary in the construction of the 
broad terrace can keep their narrow 
teraces free from weedy vegetation by 
relocating them, and by cultivating a 
row of cotton, corn or other hoed 
crop on each new terrace, 


Drainage 


LANS for the br'ter drainage of 

the wet land th 9%ccurs on near- 
ly every farm should be made now 
and promptly put into execution. 
Space does not here permit any dis- 
cussion of the details of drainage, for 
which former issues of The Progress- 
ive Farmer may be consulted. How- 
ever, I would urge that consideration 
be given at ‘this time to the advan- 
tages of tile drainage over open 
ditches, not only _on account of the 
more thorough drainage effected by 
tile drains and their economy of land, 
but especially because a tile-drained 
field offers no foul ditch banks to 
serve as winter hiding places for the 
boll weevil. Begin in only a small 
way, and you will wish each year to 
extend the tiled area. 


January-Sown Oats 


F a sufficient area of oats was not 

sown in the fall, sowing of either 
Burt, Fulghum, or one of the Red 
Rustproof group of varieties should 
be sown at any convenient time in 
January in the central and southern 
parts of the Gulf States, or late in the 
month in the northern part. But not 
much profit may be expected from 
oats sown after Christmas. Condi- 
tions necessary to even fair success 
are rich bottom land, or the occur- 


rence of especially favorable seasons, | 


together with a March application of 
nitrate of soda. Yet in our experi- 
ments this fertilizer has been less 
profitable on oats sown after Christ- 
mas than on fall oats. 





Which Tree Do Y7u Want? 


The slow-grower, with few and shallow roots and fruit of 
poor quality, or the vigorous, quick and steady 
producer of prime fruit ? 
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Dynamite 


Blasted the hole in which the tree to the “Ae” 
right was planted. The hole for the: other 
tree was spade-dug. Both were two years old { 


eh 
Via 


when photographed and excavated to show the | 
root development, 
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THE ROOTS TELL THE REASON WHY 


Dynamite set trees bear fruit one year earlier. Write for Farmer’s Handbook 
No. 477 F, and learn how to stop first year losses and get quick profits, 


BLASTERS WANTED 


Many farmers prefer to hire blasters. Demand exceeds supply. 
Reliable men taught free and helped to get work. $200 capital needed Write 


for free booklet No. 177 B, 


DU PONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del, ©**:ti3"*¢ 
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Economical to Run— 
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to Take Care of— 


Disston Inserted Tooth Circular Saws 


While the first cost is slightly more than a solid tooth saw, this 


type of saw will quickly repay its entire cost. 


The diameter always 


remains the same. Any tooth can be easily and quickly replaced by 


a new one. 
sharpen. 
removing from the mandrel. 


Saw does not have to be put out of commission to re- 
It can be “‘pointed”’ or sharpened in a few minutes without 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 





@ Disston Farm Tool Book. | 
@ Disston Handbook on Saws. 


Check the bok you want and return this adver- 
tisement to us with your name and address. 


WH Book on “Chisel’’ (Inserted) Tooth Saws. 


Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works. 
P. 0. Box H-1537, s=: PHILA., PA. 
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Eases tee Part 
of Field Work 


The ACME Pulverizing Harrow puts 
your soil in condition to conserve and 
make available for plant growth all the 
soil moisture. 


The sharp sloping knives cut under to the 
plowed depth—thoroughly work the entire bed 
—crush the lumps and Ieave a fine surface 
mulch—embed in fine pulverized soil manure 
andrefuse plowed under without tearing it out. 
This makes better yields. The plant roots find nourish- 
ment easier because of a compacted seed bed. The 
ACME is the only implement you need after your 
low to get a perfect seed bed It is light in draft and 
ow priced—ask your John Deere dealer about it. 


_ Write us for descriptive literature. 











eae Duane H. Nash, Inc., 336Division Ave., Millington, N.J. 
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and Peruvian Mixtures 


Yo Down on the rainless coast of Peru and adjacent islands, 
¢ throng thousands of pelicans. ‘ . 
WY) These birds live on fish and their excrement is the richest 
Y guano in the world. It is Nature’s own plant-food, made in 
her factory without acids and high-proof chemicals and contains 
plant-foods that man has never been able to imitate. 
And now we are balancing Peruvian Guano to suit varied soils 
and crops with high-grade Ammoniates and Potash. ; 
We have joined Nature’s skill in making to the skill of scientific 
mixing. « 
The 3,000 tons of Mixtures which we sold last year brought 
an avalanche of testimonials—an insistent demand for more. 
yyy Yer, Write us now for our booklet and full information. 
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YOU'VE HEARD $8 MUCK ABEUT—Dbuiit especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
than any other mill, and to. last lozger. {tis the lightest running, fastest cutting 
little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
Husiler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
head blocks, steel. dogs, automatic offset of the log when. gigged back, spring 

: receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 

SALEM IRON WORKS, 305 S. LIBERTY ST., 
Xsinston-Setem, N.C. 
GESBS MACHINERY CQ@MPANY, Columbia, S.C. 
General Sales Agent 


LET SMITHDEAL 
INCREASE YOUR PAY 


Every part eusrenteed 

We build Log Beam 

Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers apd Matchers 
Swing’ Saws,, Edgers, cte. 
Write teday for C=talog, 





Smithdeal Business College is the logical place for young men and young women ambitious | 


to-better their positions or secure profitable employment. 
Virginia and the second oldest in the South. The demand for its graduates is three times greater 
than the supply. It has more teachers propo tional to the number of students than any other 
first class college in the South. Each teacher has had actual business experience and gives each 
student individual instruction. It offers either day or night courses, or simple home courses 
without exira charge. Special arrangements fer board :with (private families at 
exceedingly iow rates. 


You Should Enroll Early Students entering early secure the advantage 


of starting with the new classes. They can also 
complete their courses before the hot weather sets in. Write at Qnce for Terms and FREE 
CATALOGUE. Address 


SMITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


359 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


One Days Pay 
One Maris Work 


5282 With 


made by Jos. Hancock, Lamoni,Ia. Schear- 
er, Montana, made $22.35 in S hours. 
Miller, lowa, made $13.65 in one afternoon. 

e have proof of this and hundreds of 
similar reports. No Matter Who You Are 
or Where You Live,here’s your chance to 
double your presentsalary orincome, work- 
ing during spare time or permanently as a 
one minute photographer. No expert- 
ence needed. A nev, live business of big 
cash profits. You can work athomeortravel, 
enjoy the healthful, outdoor work and be- 
come independent in your own business. 
SEND A POSTA L—ask us for proof of 
— others are doing—of what you can earn 
witha , 


Mandel Post Card Machine 


A portable post card gallery. Takes, fin- 
ishes and delivers photo post cards and but- 
tons in a minute’s time—makes five different 
styles of pictures in 3 sizes. Ne plates, films 
or dark room, One minute pictures sell like 
wildfire. Kvery body buys. Picnics, fairs,curnivals, 
f busy corners, small townsand 
large c.ties. Big Money Everywhere. 


This Picture-Taking 
Outfit ¢‘: ~ 


It is the oldest business college in 








FARM ,SETTLEMENT 
on3400acresinSwGeorgia 


ected angapproved byAgr Oept. 


CENTRAL? GEORGIA RY 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has con- 
tracted with the owner of the best 
available trac{ along its lines to sub- 
divide and sell at reasonable prices 
on terms of oce-third cash, balance 
in 3 years at 6%. Most of the farms 
have half or more cleared land. 
Farms sold only to white farmers in 


Farms of 25 
to 200 Acres 


If you want a Southern farm home, this 
is your opportunity. Write today for 
descriptive pamphlet and book “Ala- 
bama and Georgia, the Home-Seekers’ 
Opportunity That Was Overlooked.” 


J. F. JACKSON, Agricultural Agt. 
ody Central of Ga. Ry. 
275 W. Broad St. 











particulars 7 REE. 
The Chicago Ferrotype Co. 


Savannah, Ga, 
ens ¢ Bidg., Chicago, 
ous Serub Bk Bdg.New York 








Read the advertisements in this issue. Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 
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MARKETING THE PEANUT CROP 


Cooperation Needed in Constructimg Cleaning Plants The First 
of owr Monthly Artictes for Peanut Farmers 


’ By Thomas. 
RAVELING through the coun- 
| ties of northeastern North Caro- 
lina and southeastern Virginia 
at this time of the year, one is dispos- 
ed to wonder what the world is going 
do with so many 
peanuts. Theroads 
are traversed with 
almost continuous 
trains of carts and 
wagons taking the 
peanuts to the 
nearest shipping 
point. The whar- 
ves along the riv- 
ers are filled to 
MR. BROWNE. overflowing, while 
wagons outside, loaded with well-fill- 
ed bags, stand waiting for the boats to 
make room. The railroad companies, 
in many cases, positively refuse to 
furnish cars, because of the fact that 
at the factory points the freight yards 
and sidings are filled with hundreds 
of carloads of peanuts. Yet the farm- 
ers are begging the buyers to take 
more. Why this congestion and 
hurry? In the first place, because of 
the fact that most farniers of the pea- 
nut belt owe the merchant or fertil- 
izer man the larger part of what the 
crop will bring. In the second place, 
because peanuts are bulky and many 
farmers haven’t the house’ room to 
store them. [In the third place, the 
loss in weight and from the ravages 
of rats is very great when they are 
once bagged and sewed up. On ac- 
count of convenience in handling, the 
crop is usual'y bagged. as it comes 
from the picker. 
A Good Opportunity for Cooperation 

NHERE is no crop grown by the 

farmers of our section which fur- 
nishes a better opportunity for co-op- 
| erative marketing than the peanut, 
| because of the limited area devoted 
to its production and because of the 
variety of crops that can be grown in 
the peanut belt. 

It is nevertheless true that we 
have no crop which is more complete- 
ly controlled by the trusts than the 
peanut crop. Practically all the 
cleaning establishments belong to one 
great organization. This organiza- 
tion has trained men who visit the 
peanut sections through the growing 
and harvesting seasons, making care- 
ful estimates of the size of the crop. 
These men report to the organization. 
Before the market opens a meeting of 
the members of this “octopus” is 
called and a price to the farmer de- 
termined upon before they allow 
their buyers’to go on the road. It 
makes little difference how careful a 
man is to save his crop in good con- 
dition, or how fine the quality of the 
crop, this price is fixed on a basis of 
an average low-grade goods, and 
little variation is allowed the agents. 
The price is always put at just as low 
a figure as the cleaners think the 
farmers will begin to sell for. The 
cleaners have traveling representa- 
tives who travel over the country and 
buy from the farmers, usually on a 
commission. If the farmers sell free- 
ly and the cleaners begin to be over- 
stocked, the buyers are notified to 
lower the price a quarter or a half a 
cent per pound. These orders go to 
practically all the agents in a given 
territory, so as to avoid competition. 
When the cleaners get enough stock 
on hand to run them several months, 
they call in the buyers till later in the 
winter or early spring months, thus 
putting the burden of risk and loss 
upon the farmer. For this reason, a 
large per cent of our farmers who 
know they can’t wait till the spring 
for the money from the peanut crop 
hasten to sell before the buyers are 
called off. They know the peanut 
trust controls the situation and if the 
crop is large there is little chance for 
a higher price—competition being 
debarred. 

} During the spring, after the clean- 
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ers get the bulk of the crop into their 
hands and the market on cleaned 
goods becomes active, the price on 
farmers’ stock is usually raised to 
make it appear that the margin of 
profit between the price paid to the 
farmer and the price charged on 
cleaned goods is not too great. By 
such practices as these the large pea- 
nut cleaners have made money about 
as rapidly during the past ten years 


as any concerns in our country. " 


Cooperative Cleaning Plants Needed 


SHE quality of the 1913 peanut 
crop is unusually good, and there 
is no valid reason why the man who 
toils through the broiling suns of 
summer, should not get from 3 1-2 
to 4 cents a pound for them. Yet 
the bulk of the crop of large peas is 
being bought now at three cents per 
pound. 

There was an organization of pea- 
nut growers a few years ago known 
as the “Peanut Growers’ Associa- 
tion,’ which saved thousands of dol- 
lars to the farmers of the peanut belt. 
During its existence peanuts sold for 
the highest price known during tke 
past twenty years. This organization 
made some mistakes, of course. aa 
did not have the right purpose to give 
it permanency. It was organized for 
the co-operative warehousing of the 
erop. Nothing pleases the cleaners 
more than for the farmers to build 
large warehouses and store the pea- 
huts, thus assuming the carrying 
charges, such as interest on invest- 
ment and insurance. They know the 
farmers’ stock must pass through 
their hands before it is ready for the 
trade. Any co-operative movement 
among the growers should have for 
its purpose the eonstruction of clean- 
ing plants at accessible points within 
the belt, there preparing the farmer’s 
stock for the city trade. These 
plants do not require a large amount 
of capital for equipment, nor very ex- 
pert labor for operation. The work 
is done mostly by women and chil- 
dren. 

Before this plan of marketing is 
undertaken the farmers should be 
thoroughly organized and taught that 
they must not expect too early re- 
turns, but be willing to withstand the 
stagnation of a few “lean years,” 
while the organization is getting up- 
on its feet and establishing itself with 
the trade. But once established, it 
would be worth all the sacrifice inéi- 
dent thereto in a guaranteed fair 
price for the crop, and the profits 
heretofore going to make a few men 
and corporations immensely wealthy 
would return to the members of the 
eo-operative organization in  divi- 
dends and profits. The profits should 
be divided on a profit-sharing basis, 
similar to that used by the grain 
growers of the West. The time seems 
ripe for those interested in the pro- 
duction of peanuts to take some def- 
inite steps in this direction. 





In the fall the season is generally 
more favorable for plowing, and 
should we have a late wet spring we 
are apt to get behind with our plow- 
ing, and it is hard to catch up unleg 
we get an extra team, which means 
an additional cost, and should a 
farmer get behind with his plowing 
in the spring he can never cultivate 
as thoroughly as he otherwise could. 
The depth of the soil can be increas- 
ed faster by fall plowing, as more 
clay can be brought to the surface in 
the fall than would be advisable in 
the spring, and the weather is much 
more favorable on the team in the 
fall as the days are shorter and 
cooler.—J. Jordan Mason. 

Effective Eloquence. 


Judge: “Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

Prisoner: “Not guilty, your honor, My 
counsel's words have entirely convinced me 
of my innocence.” — Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 
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TIMELY NOTES ON TOBACCO CULTURE 


Why Burn the Plant Beds? 


It Costs Wood and Extra Labor, 


And Is Not Necessary 


By R.,R. Slate 
rules laid down in 1870 will have an 


OW many farmers are there in 
H your neighborhood who fully 
realize the value of their wood 
iots? I have found very few and a 
good test is to find out whether a 
man sells wood in the nearby town 
and whether he burns up several 
wagon loads each year in preparing 
his plant beds. The former is un- 
pardonable and the latter is almost 
as bad. 
Some of our farms now have an 
ndance of good wood but how 
long will the supply last if it is placed 
at the disposal of a whole town? 
There are other farms that are al- 
ready feeling the effects of a scant 
supply of wood. The old men can re- 
member when wood and timber were 
both plentiful. The young men will 
live to see a wood famine. Timber is 
already selling for a premium and a 
grade such as was once plentiful can 
no longer be found. Thus it will be 
with wood. 


The Growing Scarcity of Wood 


HE large land owners who once 

owned the South may have ob- 
structed the development of our 
country in some respects but they at 
least helped to maintain a supply of 
wood. Now, that land values have 
increased and the large farms are be- 
ing divided and sold, we must take 
care of what wood our farms possess. 
Land is no longer allowed to rest by 
lying uncultivated until a growth of 
pine springs up. The owner of a 
small farm cannot afford to do this. 
Yet this is the very way in which our 
wood supply has been kept up. 

In most sections there is still 
enough wood, especially second- 
growth pine. The principal thing to 
guard against is the destruction of 
the oak. Not every farm has much of 
this; and we will some day feel the 
need of it if we do not take care of 
what we now have. 

A farmer does not go into a lot of 
second-growth pine to prepare his 
plant land. This is just as good a 
place as any, but few people realize 
it. He goes into the thickest of his 
oak woods, chooses the most desir- 
able spot and cuts down and burns up 
any trees that may be in his way. 
There is no surer way to destroy the 
oak woods. I have seen large forests 
of original oak thinned and destroyed 
by continually using them for plant 
land. Guard against this. I have 
seen our home plantation almost 
stripped of its oak wood in this way 
and any far-sighted man will realize 
what a body of oak woods will be 
valued at 25 years from now. 
Then,too, think what other branch of 
agriculture will be more seriously af- 
fected by a scarcity of wood than will 
tobacco growing. We must cure our 
crop and bright tobacco cannot be 
cured with a coal fire. 

If you are selling wood, stop it 
right now. If you are burning up 
large quantities in preparing your 
plant beds, stop that, too. It is not 
necessary. I live on a large farm. 
We get up each year no less than four 
thousand square yards of plant land, 

most an acre. We once burned 

r beds as you are now doing, but 
we saw the uselessness of it. We 
first tried the new plan as an experi- 
ment. We found it just as good as 
the old and for the past ten years we 
have not burned a bed. Nor have we 
at any time failed to get a good stand 
of plants. 


Burning the Bed Not a Necessity 


ae the man who burns his beds 
why he does so. Nine men out of 
every ten you ask will say they do it 
because they have been told that it 
is the only way to successfully grow 
plants. Get out of the old rut. Our 
forefathers did many things that we 
cannot afford to do. Any man who 
attempts to run his farm in 1914 by 


up-hill job. 

The new method of 
plant land is simple. It saves time, 
labor, and wood, three things essen- 
tial to the success of the farmer. The 
selecting of a suitable spot is done 
just as if the bed was to be burned. 
I do not believe that it is at all neces- 
sary to have the bed in a body of oak 
woods. Some of the best plants ever 
set out on our farm were grown in a 
field of second growth pines. But, if 
anyone is afraid to try this plan, let 
the place be selected as usual, in a 
body of oak woods. This time, how- 
ever, try to avoid cutting any trees. 
The spot should be free of any grass 
or weeds. This means that it should 
have been previously covered with 
leaves or brush. If they are wet, 
rake them off. If not, burn them 
where they are. Then prepare the 
land just as though it had been burn- 
ed. Fertilize as usual or just a little 
heavier and watch results. 

If two hundred square yards of 
bed were prepared, one hundred 
burned and the other not, the differ- 
ence between the two squares would 
be so slight as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. It would take an experienc- 
ed man to tell one from the other. 
The square that was burned might be 
just a few days earlier than the other 
but this could be remedied by giving 
the one that was not burned an ap- 
plication of nitrate of soda. Then. 
too, a few more weeds might be seen 
in the bed that was not burned than 
in the other, but a few hours spent in 
hand weeding will eliminate this dif- 
ference. 


On the other hand, see what has 
been saved. It takes about 
hours, or one-half a day, to burn a 
bed. 
the work of getting up a plant bed is 
in the burning. This labor is saved. 
No less than $5 or $10 worth of wood 
is required to burn one hundred 
square yards of bed. This wood 
saved. 


Never have I advised any farmer 


to risk his entire crop on a new plan. | 


This is no exception to my rule. 
While I positively know burning to 
be unnecessary, I only advise you to 
try the new method as an experiment. 
Suppose 100 square yards be tried 
according to my plan. If that is a 
failure—-which I know will not be the 
case—your crop is not ruined. Then 
if it succeeds, you will have learned 
a valuable lesson, one which our to- 
bacco growers must learn. Success 
in any branch of agriculture depends 
on the farmer’s ability to cut his la- 
bor down to the lowest possible 
mark. 


—_—_————?/ 
Editorial Note.—This is the first of 
a series of articles on tobacco culture. 


The second will appear in an early 
issue, 





The one-year system of leasing 
does not give the tenant a fair show 
at all. Say, for instance, we get mov- 
ed to our new home the first of Jan 
uary aS is a custom. The winter be- 


ing hard, we get to plow none until | 
Well, there it is, our deep | 


spring. 
winter breaking was not done. The 
land being butchered the year before, 
this means a short crop this year. 
But say we stay six years. Now we 
have a chance to do something worth 
while for ourseleves and also for the 
‘owner by deep breaking, by sowing 
cover crops, by building up the soil in 
general. To say nothing of the pleas- 
ure and happiness we get by not hav- 
ing to move six times. Then it is a 
fact that we become landowners by 
constant saving and diligent work, 
and by six years, if used properly, we 
are able to begin to pay for land of 
our own.—Edgar Carter, New Al- 
bany, Miss. 


five | 


This time is saved. One half of | 


is | 


preparing | 


This Elegant Dinner Set Is Yours. 


Turn Your Spare Time To Advantage. 
What more satisfaction or pleasure could Fe have than to possess a Dinner Set, 
so beautiful and so attractive that it would be a joy to your heart and the envy of 
our friends and neighbors. Here is the way to get it without cost- 
ing you a single cent. If you will distribute only 12 pounds of our 
Strictly Pure High Grade Belle Baking Powder, giving with 
mM. each pound a beautiful Cut Glass Pattern Pitcher & Six Glasses 
~ TY tes REE, as per Plan 401, we will send you ABSO- 
ls LUTELY F this magnificent, full size, artistic 


60-Pc; Embossed China Dinner Set. 


Many other bargain offers equally as attractive. Also hundreds 
of other handsome furnishings; Furniture, Lamps, Graniteware, 
Rugs, Dishes, Silverware, Clocks, Linens, Wearing Apparel, Etc. 
to select from, or we will pay you ge Cash issions. 


Our “Direct Sales Plan” 


Is so simple and easy, any one without experience can undere 

stand it, Wedon’t try to sell YOU anything. We want you toin- 

troduce our groceries & family supplies in your locality. Since 

s . r 4 fa 1897, we have furnished thousands of homes and pleased millions 

3 bt hae of customers with our pure goods and valuable presents. Every 

. bomeis a prospectivegale, Bestof all. NO MONEY ISNEEDED. 

J 
We Prepay The Freight 

On yourpremiums and customers’ goods and allow you 
80 days’ time to deliver and collect, In this way you see 
and know that everythingis justas advertised before 
paying us, Therefore, from beginning to end of trans= 
action you do not invest a penny of your own. Our re- 
liability and the quality of our goods are unquestioned, 


e 

_ Special Extra Present. 
A 7-Piece Knickerbocker Granite Set, a 10.Piece Dec- 
orated Toilet Set or a handsome 7-Piece Rainbow 
Glass Lemonade Set is given without cost or work of 
any kind whatsoever, in addition to the Dinner Set, 
to promote quick action if you write at once. In 
answering, ask for Special Extra Present Offer, on 
which we illustrate many other handsome articles. - $=) 
We also give Elegant Presents for appointing one or — Re ane we 
more Agents to work for us. Write for our FREE SAMPLE OUTFIT and particulars. If you decide 
not to get up an order you may keep everything we send you FREE of charge. You advance no 
money. Youshave nothing to risk. A two-cent stamp or post card issyour only expense to try our 
plan. Don’t Delay. Write Today. 


_THE PURE FOOD CO., 147 W._PEARL ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Opportunity For 











The Thornhill One-Horse Thim- 
ble Skein Farm Wagon. 








Fitted to 


Fight 
Wagons 


Years ago we built nothing but 


a 
Such were the materials we used— 
and still use—to build our one-horse 
wagons. Unlike some manufacturers, 
who build one-horse wagons to use 
up materials not fit for two-horse 
wagons, we make ‘our one-horse 
wagon of the toughest materials. 

They are built with the same care 
with which we build our two-horse 
wagons. The same wear-proof cov- 
struction is used. 

We use nothing but the toughest 
hickory for spokes. Every wheel is 
riveted ,on each side of the spokes. 
Nothing but high-grade white oak is 
‘used in the gears—nothing but first- 
class poplar for the sides of the beds 

It has the same good qualities— 
streneth—light-running—that made 
our two-horse wagon famous. 


one-horse wagons. But we made 
those wagons of the toughest woods 
that grew. 


The hickory came from the high- 
lands. There, only the fittest sur- 
vives. The wood has to fight its way 
thru hard and rocky ground. It grows 
sturdy and strong, close grained. 

It has nearly twice the strength of 
hickory that grows in softer ground. 
The oak we used came from a sec- 
tion famous for its oak. 

These woods were dried with the 
sap in it. After years of seasoning 
outdoors under shelter, they possess “ 
a steel-like strength. 


GUARANTEE 


We euarantee that if any part of a Thornhill 
Wagon proves defective in one year or five, we 
will make it good, even if we have torefund your 
money or give you a new wagon. 





Write for our interesting book- 
let, and the mame of a dealer 
who can supply you. 


Thornhill Wagon Co., 


LYNCHBURG ~< \ VIRGINIA 


























The Farmers’ ane Horticulturists’ — 
Rule Book. 


One of the best reference books we have 
yet seen. Useful every week on the farm. 
$1.87 postpaid. Order from The Progressive 
Farmer, 


STUDY GRASSES. 


The Southern farmer has neglected hay 
and pasture crops shamefully, especially the 
grasses. “Farm Grasses of the United 
States,” a little book by Prof. W. J. Spill- 
man, costs only $1, and would be worth 
{ many times that sum to thousands of farm- 
i ers. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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SIX FARM SUGGESTIONS FOR RIGHT NOW 


Get Books and Bulletins and Learn Your Business Better 


By T. B. 


ery farmer to do better and more 

successful farming each succeed- 

ing year than he ever did before. 

With this in view at the beginning of 

the year, every 

farmer should re- 

view his work for 

the last year and 

make a note of 

his failures to do 

as well as he had 

expected, and 

then plan to rem- 

edy these short- 

comings in his 

MR. PARKER. farming opera- 

tions. To do this he must have in 

mind the crops he is going to grow 

and the land on which they are to be 

grown. He should know the require- 

ments of the different crops, as to 

plant food, and the deficiencies of his 

soil, to supply these requirements. 

He should also study the growth of 

his crops, the necessary preparation 

of the soil for their highest develop- 

ment and the necessary cultivation 
for their largest yields. 

After he has these things clearly 
outlined, he should get all the practi- 
cal information bearing on these sub- 
jects he can. There are farmers’ bul- 
letins bearing on the various crops 
which he grows, which can be had 
for the asking, upon application to 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and also from the 
Department of Agriculture of your 
own State. In addition to these, there 
are good books treating on soils, fer- 
tilizers and various crops, which can 
be obtained at the publishers’ prices 
through The Progressive Farmer. 
The long winter evenings can be 
profitably spent in studying the needs 
of your crops and in reading al! the 
reliable information you can get bear- 
ing on the subjects suggested. These 
and kindred subjects can be _ profit- 
ably discussed at the meetings of 
your local farmers’ organizations and 
also with your neighbors when visit- 
ing each other, a custom which cur 
fathers practiced more than we do 
and one that could be revived with 
great advantage to the community. 


L SHOULD be the ambition of ev- 


If.—Prepare to Push Early Plowing 

[IT us not forget that a plant must 

have a home, food and moisture, 

or there can be no growth. The soil 
is the home; it is the storehouse for 
plant food and is a reservoir for 
moisture to dissolve the plant food 
to supply the needs of the plant. The 
better the preparation of the soil, the 
better the home for the plant to live 
in, the larger the storehouse to hold 
plant food and the greater its capaci- 
ty to hold the necessary moisture to 
supply the needs of the plant. The 
first essential in good preparation is 
deep and thorough breaking of the 
land. That should be pushed now. 
Early plowing gives the frost an op- 
portunity to get in its good work and 
also takes away from the spring rush 
in breaking land. 

Ilf.—Preparing for Spring Oats 

AND where spring oats are to be 

sown should be well broken now, 

not turned over flat, but edged up. 
Wherever possible, this should be 
done with two, three or four-hourse 
plows, because, as a rule, the prepa- 
ration with the larger plows is more 
thorough, that is, the land is plowed 
deeper, than where broken with one- 
horse plows and is also done at a less 
cost per acre. The lessening of the 
cost is quite an item and should be 
considered in all our farming oper- 
ations. On account of this early 
breaking the land will be settled and 
will require only a disking to be 
ready to sow when the time to 
do so arrives. 


oats 


(V.—Haul Out Manure as Fast as 
Made 
HE stalls should be kept well lit- 
tered and the manure hauled out 


Parker 

and spread on growing crops——clover, 
vetch, small grains, etc., as fast as 
accumulated. By attending to this, 
we will save a great deal more ma- 
nure and will also get a great deal 


more benefit from it than if allowed | 


to accumulate until late spring and 
have to be put out when spring work 
is pushing us to our utmost. 


V.—Put Tools in Shape and Put All 
Contracts in Writing 

OOK over all plows and other im- 

plements that will be needed in 

the preparation of your fields and 

make a note of the repairs that wili 


be needed so as to include a-supply | 


for a year or for several months at 
least. It is a waste of valuable time 
to have to go to town every few 
weeks for repairs. The time lost in 
going after them is often worth more 
than the repairs cost. 

On many farms there will be new 
renters or tenants for 1914. Be sure 
and have a written contract covering 
the agreement on which they are to 
work. Have it plainly written, giving 
every detail of agreement. Give the 
tenant a copy and keep one yourself. 
Then there can be no disagreement as 
to the terms of tenancy, amount of 
rent to be paid, nor what landlord .s 
to do or furnish, nor what is expect- 
ed of the tenant. A plain contract 
will often avoid later bitterness and 
troubles when the day of settlement 
arrives. 


Vi.—Attend Farmers’ or Women’s 


Institutes 


D*. RING the winter months, farm- 
ers’ and women’s institutes will 
be held in many localities where The 
Progressive Farmer is regularly read. 
These meetings are held for the sole 
purpose of aiding the 
their wives in better 


the health of the family, 
housework easier and farm life more 
attractive. The institutes should be 
attended by the men and women of 
the community so as to get the most 
help from them possible. In addition 
to the information to be had from 
the lectures, they will be helpful as 
days of recreation where neighbors 
can meet in a social way. Take a 
notebook and pencil so as to write 
down anything that strikes you as 
being particularly worth while. Ask 
the speakers questions and get all 
the information you can along the 
line of discussion. The day spent at 
the institute should be one of the 
most profitable of the year. 


Life is a x Song With Wide- Awake 
Neighbors. 


LIKE your paper, and have read it 

for six years. I want my neighbors 
to read it, and have always passed 
my copies along to them when I had 
finished. This does not reach enough. 
There should be one paper in each 
home. I want to begin this, so I am 
asking you on separate page to send 
the paper to four of my neighbors 
who live in different parts of the 
community. 

We are going to use the-split-log 
drag on our roads. We are co-oper- 
ating in buying improved 
ments. Trucking and poultry will be 
given some study and more practice 
by us. We have put the price of 
milk up; also the price of cottonseed. 
We will have rural telephones and 
soon fifty-pound packages by parcel 
post delivered at our doors. 

Life is a song with 
mine. Cc. W. 

Marksville, La. 


BREEN. 


Our idea of the most contemptible 
sort of being is one who doesn’t work, 
but bothers everybody who does: who 
not only drinks but is not satisfied 
until he has made two or three more 
poor fellows drunk—-Waxhaw Enter- 
prise. 











farmers and | 
methods of | 
farming and in things that pertain to | 











Two-Sixty Standard Model. 
7H. P. Twin equipped with 
Electric Head Light, Electric 
Tail Light, Electric Signal. 
Two Sets Storage Batteries and Corbin-Brown Rear-Drive Speedometer. 
Price $260.00 . B. Factory. See Catalog for detailed description. 


The Electrically-Equipped INDIAN 


Thirteen years of motorcycle manufacturing experience— 
of developing and perfecting noteworthy improvements in 
Indian models—are embodied in the new Indian machines 
for 1914. 


The foresight and engineering skill which introduced such features 
as the twin motor, folding footboards and the famous cradle spring 
frame, have now presented to motorcycle riders a machine fitted 
with high class practical electric equipment. 


Sadian™ Gocss 
FOR 1914 


All standard Indian Models for 1914 are equipped with electric head light, 
electric tail light, electric signal, 2 sets storage batteries and rear-drive 
speedometer. 


Such a combination of motorcycle advancement with an equipment, the 
items of which are the products of manufacturers of highest integrity, has 
never before been offered to motorcycle purchasers. The electrically equip- 
ped Ind an, with its many valuable comfort and mechanical features retained 
—with 38 betterments—is an achievement which, for actual motorcycle 
value is unparalleled. 

Write for the new Indian Catalog. It illustrates and describes 


fully the Indian features and equipment which cannot fail to 
interest all prospective motorcycle purchasers. 


-HENDEE MFG. CO., 834 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World.) 
BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS 


Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Atlanta, London. 


Toronto, 








making | 





Diversified Farming 
Is Making the South 


Planters are finding that it pays to 
Totate crops. Corn, hay and cotton 
follow each other with a sure profit. 
Besides raising diversified crops, more 
planters use fertilizers containing 


POTASH 


enough tobalance the phosphoric acid. 


Enough Potash means at least as much 
Potash as phosphoric acid. 

To get full value out of your fertilizer, in- 
sist on high-grade goods. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry such grades, buy Potash tepa- 
rately. Potash Pays. 


We will sell you:any amount from one 200-lb bag up 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
42 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, McCormick Block Savannah, Bank be Trast Bidg. 
New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bid: 


San Francists; 25 California St. Atianta, Empire Beg. 
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b ? 
neighbors like 


Cornand Cotton Harrows 


@re more proof that our line of disk im- 
plements is as complete as it is efficient 


This machine is for preparing deep, fine seed- 
beds for rowed crops; for bedding up land; ‘ AY de pers Senta 
for barring off land; and for general tillage. 7 Intensite 
The gangsare reversible. w hen reversed, as shown to the : i 

right, the inner disks cut 10, 12 or 14 inches apart. 

When the gangs are in their rezular position, the $a 

inner disks cut 4, 6, or 8 inches apart. This 

Curaway Corn anv Cotton Harrow is only one 

of a hundred stylesand sizesof disk implements 

that we make. Ask your dealer toshow you Cut- 

awayimplements. If hecan’t, write us for catalog. 

CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 997Main St., Higganum, Conn! 


Makers of the original CLARK double action harrows 


Write for new 

















637 FARGO ST., BATAVIA, ILL. 


MAKE GOOD 


ga Corn Huskers, Silo Fillers, Gas Engines, 
Grinders, Manure Spreaders, Feed 
Cutters and Wind Mills, 
Send today for booklet giving full information pesraing 
these labor-saving, money-making machines. Mailed Free 
ee 


(Portable with 
Appleton Gaso- 
line Engine) 


a” SAWS 











Saturday, January 10, 1914.] 


No Use to Buy Implements Unless 
You Use Them 


HERE is one thing that every 

farmer must keep uppermost in 
his mind, and that is cultivation of 
crops. This means work, and work 
means sweat. “By the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread,’ whether 
true of all classes, is certainly true 
of the farmer. 

Judging from the looks of some 
farms and farm crops, it appears that 
cultivation has been lost sight of. Ap- 
parently some farmers think that fer- 
tilizer will displace work. These 
farmers seem to have the idea that if 
itgrequires a ton of human energy to 
ies a bale of cotton, they may 
use a. half ton of fertilizer and cut the 
work in half. This is a grave mistake. 
Fertilizer used in whatever amount 
you please cannot take the place of 
work. The foundation for produc- 
ing a crop is cultivation and seed-bed. 
This requires work. All other things 
go for naught if the crop lacks these 
things—-seed-bed and cultivation. 

Closely related to the mistaken 
idea of fertilizer is another on the use 
of improved farm machinery. Some 
farmers go to a great expense to buy 
eostly farm implements. This is all 
right. You can’t have too many la- 
bor-saving machines. But get this 
idea: You can use them too little af- 
ter you have purchased them. 

Many farmers who have improved 
farm machinery in abundance are 
making very little more to the acre 
than when they used the old ‘‘bull- 
tongue” or “double plow.” Their 
erops are not cultivated better, nor 
do they go over them more times than 
when they used the old plows. They 
cultivate their crops three or four 
times just as before. True, they fin- 
ish their crops a great deal quick- 
er, but is it cultivated better? If not, 
why expect greater yields per acre? 


But is this what improved farm 
machinery is for? Was not farm ma- 
ehinery made that the farmer could 
eultivate his land more times and of- 
tener so that the air and moisture 
might aid the plants to get more plant 
food and thereby yield more abund- 
antly? 

Because a cultivator has been run 
over your corn or cotton crop threa 
or four times is no guarantee that 
you will reap a bountiful harvest. 
There is no magic in the word cul- 
tivator that will cause the crop to 
grow. But there is magic, wonder- 
ful power, in cultivation. Don’t get 
the names confounded. One ends in 
“or,” the other in “‘ion.”’ 

No sir, an idle, rusty cultivator in 
the corner of a fence, or under a 
shade tree during crop time, with 
beautiful weather blessing you, and 
your crop in clods and grass, and you 
off fishing, is not necessarily a badge 
of honor, even tho you do own the 
eultivator, and have more fertilizer 
under your crop than any of’ your 
neighbors, and even though you fin- 
ished your crop three times as quick 
as your grandfather. 

E. P. DIXON. 





Crimson Clover a Great Soil Enricher 


N 1912 TI had a field of corn, which 

was followed on part of the field 

by crimson clover and the remainder 
Boats. 

Part of the clover was cut 
cured and the remainder turned un- 
der and the oats cut for grain. After 
turning the clover and stubble under 
the land! was thoroughly disked, har- 
rowed, rolled, dragged with a plank 
drag and planted to Spanish peanuts. 

The oat stubble was turned, pre- 
pared and planted to peanuts a week 
ater, When breaking the clover 
patch a strip of clover was left next 
to the oats and broken when the oat 
stubble was turned. 

Acid phosphate was used under the 
peanuts, applied across the rows with 
a grain drill. More was used after 
oats than after clover. 

Now for results: Where the clov- 
er was the peanuts grew rapidly from 


and 


the first and were a rich, dark green. ! 
Where oats were they were small, | 
pale and grew slowly. 

Four rows on the strip next the | 
oats were just as good as the other | 
part of the clover field. When dug | 
those after clover were fine and will. 
I think, yield fifty bushels per acre. 
Those after oats will probably yield | 
less than half this much. Parts of 
this field three years ago were noth- 
ing but raw clay and peanuts on 
these spots were not worth harvest- 
ing. This year they were good, and 
the whole field made _ probably 50 
per cent more than three years ago. 

Now, a word about the clover hay. 
We had ideal weather for curing it, 
and when put in the barn it was thor- 
oughly cured and almost as green in 
color as when cut. It was handled 





with slings and dumped in barn just 
as packed on wagon. I fed the last 
of it about October 15 and it was just 
as bright and free from dust as when 
put in the barn. J. F. HUNTER. 





Experience in Saving Hay 


OR several years I have been read- | 
ing how you advise to cure hay, | 


but somehow or other I never had 


tried it, for lack of faith, I suppose. | 


We have cured hay in cocks and haui- 


ed it in the house and think this does | 


very well in case there are no heavy 
rains to damage it while curing. We 
have also cured on rack stacks and 
never lost any this way, but do not 


always cure in this way as it is a lit- | 


tle more trouble. 

I think that 
and the variety of hay have more to 
do with the success in curing hay 
than the way in which it is cured. 
For instance, if you take hay which is 
all grass and no vines, it will cure in 
almost any way, as there is not so 
much sap in it. 

I cut about four acres this year and 
piled it in cocks and got about three 
days rain on it which caused it all to 
rot. I did not just throw it together 
as I see a good many do, but piled it 
in nice steep cocks. Later I cut some 
(about three wagon loads) and as I 
had just read the article in The 
Progressive Farmer in which you ad- 
vised hauling it in, I thought I would 
try that; but suppose I hauled it in 
too green. However, it had about 
two or three days good sunshine on it 
before raking and a day after raking 
in windrows. I thought, of course, 
this would keep if hauled in, as the 
leaves were dried good and the stems 
and vines were partly dry. I piled 
this back in the loft but did not pack 
it. It is literally rotten—not fit to 
use for anything. The last I cut was 
thick with peavines, like that which I 
hauled in, but I did not let it cure as 
long for it was looking like rain and 
IT had my poles up. So I raked it up 
and put it on poles, nailing pieces on 
at right angles as advised by Mr. 
Parker in the issue of September 6. I 
got this up before the rain, but heavy 
rains followed with wind and’ some 
of the stacks were blown about 
severely, the hay was as nice as I ever 
saved. This was the only nice hay 
we saved this year, and it was saved 
under the most extreme conditions. 
We baled this (about 80 bales) and 
had it not been for this our hay crop 
would have been almost a total loss. 
I believe Mr. Parker’s method is the 
safest and surest way to save hay. 


| 
weather conditions | 


“Don’t smoke yet! 
Smoke after enjoying clean, 
pure, healthful 


WRIGLEYS 


You’ll digest your meals and enjoy 
smoking a great deal more if you 


Chew it after 
every meal 


It makes you feel more 
like smoking because it 
cools and soothes your 
mouth and throat. 


It also aids digestion— 
prevents or _ relieves 
heartburn. It brightens 
and preserves’. the 
teeth wonderfully — 
purifies the breath 
instantly.. It’s real 
*‘springy’’ chicle gum 
—flavored with real 
juice of real mint 
leaves — if it’s 


WRIGLEY’S”’ 


BUY IT BY 
THE BOX 


of twenty packages. 


It costs less— 


sure it’s 
WRIGLEY’S 
Look for the spear 








The cocks and barn are all right if no 
heavy rains come while in shocks, but 
if I had had this in cocks it 
have been a total loss. 

This fall has been a very unfavora- 
ble one in which 
would like to hear from others. 

There has been more hay lost in 
our section this year than I have ever 
seen before. JURNEY FLOYD. 


Communities of small farmers tend to pro- 
mote common honesty, a resnect for the 
rights of others and for law. No one is rich 
enough to dominate his neighbors or so poor 
that his influence may be disregarded. The 
stock, products, and property of all are alike 
exposed to trespassers and depredators; 
hence, a common interest unites them for 
mutual protection, and the primary lessons 
of society are thus taught.—Dr. Seaman A, 
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The Extra Light 


The extra light is what other lamps waste in 
undershadow, odor and soot. With the Angle 
Ma Lamp every drop you burn gives soft, but 
hbpenetrating rays—more like sunshine than 

Y any light of man’s invention, and the 


ANGLE 


cAMP 


can’t explode? Every Angle 
Lamp is good Fire Insurance. 
This feature, alone, ought to 


You don’t pay 
a cent for 
the added 
light given 


make them universal. 
With ordinary 


use Angle 
Lamps require filling but once a 
week. All sizes and styles and 


The Angle Mfg. Co., 244-246 West Twenty-third St., New York City 


all handsome—the Lamp of a 
Lifetime—an nvestment in 
eyesight, comfort and style. 


Let us send you testimoni- 
als. Write for our fine illus- 
trated booklet No. 20 























THOUSANDS of per. 
sons are DREAMING 
and ANNING to 
own a 
FARM someday. 
Are YOU one of 


them? A HOME with a | 
grove, truck farm, and poul- 


try yard in FLORIDA means 
INDEPENDENCE. Success is easier than failure. 
Let us help you to locate right. Illustrated book- 
lets and “Facts About Florida,” free. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY ©) | 


J.E. INGRAHAM, V.-Pres,, or LOUIS LARSON, North 
Room 130 City Bidg., western Agent, Koom 130 
St. Augustine, Fla. 











Knapp. 


SPRINGFIELD 
mass) REPUBLICAN 


Weekty Edition, $1 a year, 25-cents for three months 
An Honest, Independent, Clean Newspaper. 











WII be sent FREE throe weeks on trial. 





LITTLE | 


HY NOT HAVE BEST LIGHT? 
STEEL MANTLE BUBNERS® 
dorless, Smokeless. Make the home 
cheerful and bright. 3times as much 
light as ordinary burners. Just what 
you need! If your dealer doesn’t sell 
them send his name and address with 
your name and address and we will 
mail you as many as you want at 25c. 
each, Guaranteed. AGENTS WANTED, 


STEEL MANTLE LIGHT CO. 
382 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio 





109 W, Adams8t,,Chicago 


$9.00( offered for certain inven- 

tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attys 


Established 16 Years 


960 FP. Street, Washington, D. CG, 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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A Tower 
Hat 

for wet 
weather 





The 
**Protector”’ 


See how the rim 
protects t..e eyes, 
andin_ back turns 
every drop on to your Slicker. Its soft flannel 
lining covers the ears if the rain is cold or 
folds inside when not needed. So it may 
be rolled and carried in the pocket, 


A fine complement to your Fish Brand 
Reflex Slicker,and just as waterproof 


at stores that sell Fish Brand 
75 cents 


goods, or sent prepaid on 
A. 5. TOWER CO. 


receipt of price 
. « BOSTON 
Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 
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Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with “Chattanooga’”’ hard burned 
clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washes 
down into the low. wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
crops on the farm. We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct at low prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 

e also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con- 
taminations and for keeping your wel! pure, 
sweet and clean. It does not impart taste to 
water nor rust like iron 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Drain Your Land 


As the water goes down the roots go with 
it, and the land values grow with the crops 









Manufacturers, 














Don’t leave that wet bottom land idle 
another season. It costs you mcre money 
in profits every year than it would cost 
to drain it with surfaces ditche, once 
and for all, with the 


20th CENTURY FARM DITCHFR 
Write for particulars and prices to 


BAKER MFG. CO., MEMPdalIS, TENN. 




















SEWER PIPE and FARM 
DRAIN TILE 


GRAY CONCRETE CO., 
Thomasville, N. C. 


Solicits orders and contracts for Sewer 
and Culvert Pipe, Well Tubing, Concrete 
Building Blocks and Farm Drain Tile and 
are now in a posit.on to give all orders 
and contracis prompt attention 


Valuabie Literature for the Asking. 























9 CORTS IN 10 HOURS 
mASY or SAWS DOWS 


BUNS 
Ne 
* 











BY ONE MAN with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket-knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground One mancan saw more timbes 
with it than 2 mea in any other way, and doit easter. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog No A 63 Showing Low Price and 


trom t First ord 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. 
261 West Harrison St. Chicago, Ilinel& 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breakin ¢ less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat and 
Oats. ‘*The machine | have been looking :or 20 years.’’ 
—Prof. W. F. Massey. ‘A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Pvor. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Fxperiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Booklet ° FREE, 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Mo-ristown, Tenn. 
BONE CUTTFRS ,CLOVER 


WwW SON 34548) » CUTTERS& GRINDING MILLS 


DON'T KEEP HENS UNLESS YOU CAN OWN THESE THREE 
WONDERFUL MACHINES. Hens cannot pay unless you 
feed plenty of fresh, sweet cut green bone, and 
clover, with grit, shell and cracked grains. Doesn't 
pay to buy them—vou must own the WILSON MILL. $5. 
Crown’ BONE CUTTER, $6.50, ‘‘Gem’’ CLOVER CUTTER, 
Wri Dealers or ee. givers o_o guaranteed. 
rite today fo complete Free Ils. Book and prices. 
WILSON BROS., De; t. G-8 Easton, Pa. . 














If you have livestock to sell, 
time to advertise. 
interest in 
now. 


now is the 
There was never more 
livestock husbandry than right 
Get into the game and get your share. 











“Land Ownership Must Be Made 
Easier” 


N THE Progressive Farmer of De- 

cember 6, Mr. Dunlap, under above 
heading, makes some remarks in re- 
gard to the tenant farming problem 
that has been discussed in the paper 
for some time. Like most of the 
writers, it’s all on one side and really 
sounds more like a politician than a 
man who owns land and rents it. I 
have read so much about the hard 
worked and much abused ‘‘poor ten- 
ant,’’ in the letters, that the thought 
came to me, that I wished all those 
writers had land and had it rented. 
They all talk about how the landlord 
lays ‘‘unreasonable tribute’ on the 
hard-working renter, (‘‘God save the 
mark’’); and he and his family hard- 
ly have enough to “subsist upon,” etc. 
The facts are that most of the tenants 
have very little, but when they are 
that kind of tenants, pray what does 
the landlord get? Let us look at it. 

The tenant and his usually large 
family (and as a rule he can manage 
to have a large one, no matter if he 
can only exist) and all his horses, 
mules, hogs, cattle, chickens, ducks 
and geese have to live off of that land 
before the landlord can get anything, 
besides, he has his house rent, barns, 
cribs, fire wood, pasture and ‘truck 
patches,’’ usually two or three acres 
if they were all together. 

Not many of them will try to make 
any more manure than they want for 
those truck patches. When it rains 


-and he can’t plow, what does he do? 


The most of them don’t do anything; 
but if he is a fair worker he teams 
away from the farm, and really 
thinks there is nothing for him to do 
on the farm. ‘“‘The land don’t belong 
to him and he cannot afford to keep 
it in repair.’’ No, he hasn’t any- 
thing to do, has he? I have a stand- 
ing reward of $100 for any renter 
that will work for the interest of the 
land owner and improve the farm he 
is on. 

The ‘‘poor tenants’? that are any 
account soon own their own farms. 
Those that do not, usually won’t 
work much, and have little to live on 
and none to save, and how are you 
going to make it easy for them to buy 
land? I would like to have some 
good ‘“‘thrifty’’ tenant put down, side 
by side, what he gets out of living on 


| the farm and what the land owner 
| gets, 


after the taxes and insurance 
are paid. Not many of them would 
put it down. Most of them for their 
profit had better be tenants than to 
own the land. Stand up, all you good 
tenants, and tell me about it. I know 
you and you know that I know you. 


If you happen to find a good ten- 
ant that improves your farm and 
makes it produce more, you will not 
have him long; he can and will buy a 
farm. You do not have to make it 
“easier” for him. The man who owns 
land and does not live upon it is a 
bigger fool than his tenant and ought 
not to make anything, and very few 
of them do. If Mr. Dunlap owns a 
farm I wish he would move away and 
rent it to the best tenant he knows; 
and if he is a renter, [ hope he is able 
to buy a farm and rent: it to some 
good man, and in five years tell me 
about the ‘‘poor tenant” that has 
such a hard time. The trouble with 
the tenant system is that good ten- 
ants do not remain tenants, but soon 
become landlords. 


It would be ideal for everybody to 
own their own homes and farms, but 
it does not seem possible. There are 
so many things to do in this life and 
it takes all kinds of help to do all 
these things, and it seems there are 
people to do it. Many things I do not 
want to do; many things Mr. Dunlap 
does not want to do, which we both 
might have to do. There seems to 
be a plaee for every Man and a man 
for every place; but the ‘‘enormous 
weight being piled upon the backs 
of all classes of labor,’? must be im- 
agination. Labor was never better 
paid and never more satisfied. If you 
don’t think so, try to hire some. 
Farm labor, when you can get it, 


wants $1.25 to $1.50 a day, and it 
cannot be had by all at that. Those 
out of work want work. 


How can anybody buy land or any- 
thing else if they have nothing to buy 
with? Mr. Dunlap wants it made 
“easier” for tenants to buy land. I 
would like to buy a bank and a rail- 
road or two, so when you find out 
how to make it ‘easier’ for the ten- 
ant to buy land, let me know so I can 
buy these other things. I have heard 
so much about the much-abused ten- 
ant, I would like to hear about the 
poor landlord awhile. 


T. L. RAGEN. 





Wire Fence Better Than Rails 


T WOULD be an iniustice to say 

anything that would create the 
impression that there are no farmers 
in this section who fully appreciate 
the use and economic value of the 
wire fence, because it would be un- 
true. There are many farmers who 
realize the wonderful possibilities 
that have been opcned up on account 
of the institution, and they are tak- 
ing full advantage of the situation. 
But at the same time we have an idea 
that old traditions on the fence ques- 
tion are still an obstacle in the way 
of progress. 

Take the case of the average man 
whose idess of farm management 
were moided under the conditions 
preveiling in the old days of the rail 
fence. That was a very expensive 
institution, and involved comparison 
of the aggregate value of cattle and 
crops. Finally crops won, but the 
auestion was not entirely eliminated. 
Everybody found it cheaper to fence 
cattle than crops, and the people who 
felt the pinch worse were those who 
had been raising cattle at the expense 
of other people’s crops. Cattle be- 
came better but as to whether they 
became scarcer, there is not at hand 
sufficient data to warrant a positive 
statement. 

That, however, is not the present 
question. Times have changed. The 
wire fence of today is better, more 
convenient and more economical than 
the old rail fence or any other fence 
that can be byilt.—Yorkville En- 
quirer. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 











South Carolina Plant Breeders’ 
tion, Columbia, S. C., January 19. 

Virginia State Horticultural Society, Rich- 
mond, Va., January 21-23. 

Virginia State Farmers’ 
mond, Va., January 21-23. 

Georgia Dairy and Livestock 
Athens, Ga., January 19-20. 

Farmers’ Short Course in 
Blacksburg, Va., February 2-28. 

Texas State Convention Farmers’ 
Fort Worth, Texas, January 14. 

Farmers’ Short Course in 
Clemson College, S. C., 
ary 16. 

Virginia Poultry 
January 13-19. 

Seventeenth 
cation in the 
7-10, 

Farmers’ Short 
Knoxville, Tenn., 

Tennessee 
ville, Tenn., January 27. 

Tennessee State Nurserymen’s Association, 
Nashville, Tenn., January 28. 

Tennessee State Beekeepers’ 
Nashville, Tenn., January 29. 

Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, Ath- 
ens, Ga., January 5-16. 

Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, 
West Ralcigh, N. C., January 9-February 6. 

East Tennessee Fat Stock Show, Knox- 
, Tenn,, January 26-31, 

Orange County Fair, Orlando, 
ruary 17-21. 

Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, Bat- 
on Rouge, La., January 20-30. 


Associa- 
Institute, Rich- 
Association, 
Agriculture, 
Union, 


Agriculture, 
January 13-Febru- 
Show, Lynchburg, Va., 
Conference for Edu- 
Louisville, Ky., April 


Annual 
South, 


Course’ in Agriculture, 


January 19-March 14. 
Horticultural Society, Nash- 


Association, 


Fla., Feb- 








South Carolina Livestock Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., February 4-6. 

National Corn Exposition, Dallas, Texas, 
February 10-24, 

Texas Corn Growers’ Association, Dallas, 
Texas, February 10-24. 

Texas Swine Breeders’ Association, Dallas, 
Texas, February 18-19. 

Arkansas State Horticultural Society, Fort 
Smith, Ark., February 10-13. 

Louisiana Trotting Horse Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Alexandria, La., February 22. 

Farmers’ Short Course’ in Agriculture, 
Dresden, Tenn., January 12-17. 

Birmingham Fanciers’ Association, BPir- 
mingham, Ala., January 20-23. 

Alabama Livestock Association, ‘Talla- 
dega, Ala., February 18-19. 

Virginia State Farmers’ Union, Petersburg, 
Va., February 3-5. 

Your neighbor is the man who needs you. | 


—Elbert Hubbard, 





THD PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


GET A BINDER 





Your investment in The Progressive Farm- 





er will be worth considerably more to you 
*‘f you arranse to preserve ei} your 1914 cop- 
es. It is not an expensive binder—has limp 
back—but with it you can seecurciy fasten 
together all the copies for one year. 

Price of binder, postpaid, 35 cents; with 
one yeai"’s subscription to The Progressive 


Farmer, $1.25. 


The Progressive Farmer 








OUTFIT 


$1558 


THIS SAWING 


Ac AR 






CASH OR 

r = 5 ly A 
LONG TERM GUARANTEE DAY 

30 DAY FREE TRIAL TEST. ON TIME 


This Sawing Outfit, complete, with 44 H. P. 
Blue Ribbon Mounted Engine, woodsaw frame 
and 30 feet of belt, only $155.80 cash, or 58 cents 
a day on 10 months time. Similar outfits are 
earning the owners $1.00 an hour clear. Easy 
to start and easy to operate. Simplest engine on 
the market—just the kind for a man who has 
never run an engine. Long term guurantee—30 
day trial—money back and freight if not satisfied. 
You can’t afford to buy until you get our engine 
proposition. Free catalog on request. 

THE SPOTLESS CO., Inc., 
178 Shockoe Lane, - - RICHMOND, VA 














Every Poultry Breeder 
Needs The Standard. 


If you are really breeding poultry— 
that is if you keep pure-bred fowls and 
sell them or their eggs to others who 
wish to raise pure-breds—it is your duty 
to know the “standard,” to be able to 
tell when a bird is ‘‘up to the notch,”’ 
or to point out why he is not. 


The man who does not know the 
“American Standard of Perfection’’ 
does not know poultry, that’s all 


No breeder, large or small, can afford 
to be without it; for it is the final au- 
thority on all questions of weight, shape, 
color, markings, etc. 


OUR OFFER. 


If you will send us only $3 for three 
new yearly subscriptions, or one new 
three-year subscription—not your own 
—we will send you a copy o. the latest 
edition of the Standard of Perfection. 


Remember, the oer 
must be NEW. 

If you wish to buy the book, we can 
supply it at the regular price, $2, 
postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 





Here is a little lesson in advertising and 
psychology. 

Turn through this paper and see what 
percentage of the advertisers you have ever 
noticed before. Most of them have been 
appearing in this paper for some time, many 
of them for years. 

The things we see casually make little or 
no impression upon us, Most of these ad- 
vertisements have passed under your eye at 
some time, but have left no mark on your 
memory. 

Try the suggestion and see what is your 


percentage of acquaintance, 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 


I.— WHAT THE SOIL IS AND HOW IT WAS MADE 








O many a farm boy, as to many 
an older farmer, the soil seems 
merely a mass of dirt—a heap 
of dead material, necessary, of course 
but commonplace and uninteresting. 
The boy who thinks thus, thinks 
so only because he has not studied 
the soil and does not know what it 
is or how it was made, rather how it 
is being made, since soil-making is 
going on all the time. 


o The foundation of all soil is finely 


pulverized rock. The difference be- 
tween soils is largely due to the dif- 
ferent kinds of rock out of which 
they have been made and the fineness 
to which these rocks have been 
ground. It is interesting indeed to 
observe how this work of changing 
solid rocks into fine mellow earth is 
carried on. Here is one example: 


The Marble Block and the Lichen 


F a block of marble, fresh from the 

quarry, be left outdoors for a long 
time, the ceaseless changes of tem- 
perature and moisture, the rain and 
the snow, the frost and the sunshine, 
will break loose first one tiny particle 
and then another and then hundreds 
and thousands and countless millions 
until the whole surface of the stone is 
covered with a fine soft substance 
which may be scraped off with a knife 
or even with the finger-nail. As this 
layer of disintegrated stone increases 
in depth little gray lichens—those 
flat, dry-looking plants one sees on 
rocks and the bark of trees—are 
pretty sure to find a foothold in it. 
They widl thrive, too, the acid in their 
roots dissolving more of the solid 
stone, until their brief life is ended. 
Then they die and upon their dead 
bodies, bacteria—plants of the lowest 
form and smaller than we can imag- 
ine—will feed, converting them, too, 
into dust and mixing them with the 
rock-dust out of which they grew. 

After the lichens have grown and 
died and decayed for generations and 
have been added to the scanty 
soil—for this mixture of pulverized 
stone and decaying plants is soil— 
mosses may come to grow upon the 
block of marble. These, in turn, will 
die and be mingled with the dust out 
of which they sprang, adding to the 
soil both by their life and by their 
death, until plants of still a higher 
order can find a foothold and food to 
support life. Thus year by year all 
the forces of nature are working to 
convert the solid rock into mellow 
soil. The process becomes more 
rapid, too, as time goes by. The rain 
water and the plant roots gather car- 
bonie acid gas from the air and add 
it to the water in the soil and this 
carbonie acid greatly increases the 
ability of the water to dissolve the 
rock. The tiny rootlets will also 
creep into every flaw or seam which 
they can find, thus aiding the air and 
water in their work of breaking up 
the rock. When the plants die the 
bacteria feeding upon them secrete 
acids which help to dissolve the 
stone, and the plant roots themselves 
often have this power to a limited ex- 
tent. 


@ Other Forces at Work Making Soil 


HIS work goes on even where the 

stone is smooth and polished, 
tho it is naturally more rapid when 
the stone is rough. Strange as it 
may seem, the old lichen-covered 
tombstones, on which the names and 
dates can scarcely be read, are being 
converted into soil—far more slowly, 
it is true, but just as surely—as are 
the bodies whose last resting place 
they serve to mark. All soils—the 
field the farmer turns with his plow- 
share, the wind-piled sand along the 
seashore, the ooze at the bottom of 
the stagnant pond—have been dis- 
solved from the rock crust of the 
earth by some such process as has 
just been described. 





Of course, other agencies than 
those which operated upon the block 
of marble have helped to make the 
soil. Anything that helps to break up 
the stony foundations of the earth, 
to make the rock particles smaller, 
is helping to make soil. The waves 
of the sea as they beat against the 
cliffs are breaking and grinding and 
wearing away those apparently etern- 
al barriers, carrying them down, per- 
haps to become part of the slimy sea- 
bottom. The glaciers— the great 
ice rivers of the mountains and the 
far north—as they creep slowly down 
from the peaks of eternal snow are 
crushing the stones to powder. The 
tree that grows on the cliff and sends 
its hungry rootlets down into the 
seams of the rock, prying the masses 
of stone apart, permitting air and 
water to enter and the frost to do its 
work of further widening the seams, 
is hastening the day when the cliff 
shall break and crumble and be made 
into soil. The waterfall beats the 
rocks into powder, so do the rain- 
drops; the brook wears off the cor- 
ners of the pebbles in its bed; the 
earthquake, the volcano, the land- 
slide, the flood—all these are making 
soil just as are the gentle sunshine 
and the soft rain and the noiseless 
frost. 


The work of all these forces has 
gone on through ages which can only 
be estimated in millions of years. For 
long before man was on the earth, or 
animal life of any kind, the process 
of soil-making was going on, pretty 
much as it goes on today. Of course, 
in those dim, far off times, great 
changes took place. Risings and set- 
tlings of the earth’s crust beyond 
anything known in our day occurred; 
but these happenings were probably 
far apart, if measured by years. 
Mostly the work was slow, impercept- 
ible, but ceaseless, just as it now is. 
Even now a great change may be 
brought in a comparatively little 
while—a landslide or volcanic erup- 
tion, for example—but mostly the 
process is slow as to escape notice. 
It takes an average life-time ordi- 
narily for the lichens to discolor the 
granite slab, and its crumbling is a 
matter of centuries. 


The Soil is More Than Ground Stone 


UT, as has been suggested, the 

soil is something more than 
ground-up rock. Crush the stones as 
fine as might be and let the farmer 
try to raise a crop of corn or cotton 
in their dust and he would fail. The 
pulverized stone is only the basis of 
soil, as we understand the word. 

The reader will remember that 
when the first little lichen grew and 
died on the marble block it, too, 
crumbled back to dust and was mixed 
with the dust of the stone upon which 
it had lived. And after the lichen, 
the remains of little mosses, and the 
other tiny plants were added to the 
mixture. So other plants, larger and 
of higher form, were able to grow 
and they, too, died and went back 
into the mass, which was now not 
rock-dust, but soil. 

The soil, then, is a mixture of pul- 
verized rock and decaying organic 
matter. “Organic” matter is that 
once alive in plants or animals, and 
when we say that matter is ‘“‘decay- 
ing’ we mean that it is being changed 
from its present form into forms very 
different. This process of change is 
also one of life and death, for decay 
of a dead plant is caused by other 
plants-——fungi and bacteria—which 
get their food from it just as it once 
drew its food from the soil. 

These fungi and bacteria are plants 
of a very low order. Mushrooms are 
fungi, and so are the molds, and the 
yeast housekeepers grow to make 
bread, and the rots that affect fruits 
and vegetables; and countless other 


plants of the same type, 
them too small for us even to see 
without a microscope. Smaller still 
are the bacteria, and a still lower or- 
der of life. 

Thus it will be seen that the soil | 
not only has a history full of interest 
and wonder, but that it is made up 


many of | 


| 
| 
of very different elements, and also | 
: 


that it abounds with life. Our crops 
grow not only because the solid rocks | 
of which the earth is made have been-| 
ground and broken and dissolved for 
countless ages, but also because 
plants so small that we could not see 
thousands of them in a heap are busi- 
ly at work changing the dead remains 
of former crops and former plant 
growths to such forms as these new 
crops of ours can use. 


The Boy on the Farm Can See the 
Work Going On 


{* IS indeed a process full of beauty 
and wonder—this process of soil 
formation—and since it is going on 
all about him all the time, the boy on 
the farm can see the various forces 
engaged in it working away at their 
endless tasks. He can see the lichens 
and mosses growing on the rocks and 
watch the grinding of the stones in 
the bed of the brook. If he lives in | 
the colder part of the country he can 
find rocks that the frost has split, or 
pick up stones scarred by the glaciers 
of long ago. If his home is in the 
mountains he can see how the trees 
and smaller plants send their roots 
down into the crevices of the cliffs 
and pry the stones apart. If he goes 
to the seashore, he can see the great 
rocks that the waves have worn into 
queer shapes, and gather up the sand, 
fine as dust, ground up from once 
solid stones. He can go to the woods 
or the meadow and see the leaves of 
trees and plants moldering back to 
dust and mixing again with the earth. 

And having seen these things and 
realized that they are all a part of the 
ceaseless work of soil-making. surely 
he cannot again think of the soil 
without new interst in it or handle it 
without a new appreciation of what 
it means to be a farmer and the 
guardian of this soil which nature 
has been preparing for such a long 
time so that his crops can find it both 


a home and the food needed to bring | 


them to maturity. 


f 
/ 





Pure Mind Food 


NDER ‘Minor Matters,’? of No- 

vember 15, is a maemo of ma- 
jor moment, which all readers of The 
Progressive Farmer should read 
again. It is concerning a “‘pure food 
law’”’ for the food of the body. That 
“pure food law’’ is good—a great im- 
provement over the past days of food 
adulterations--and it should be stren- 
uously enforced, and if it then fails 
to protect us from deleterious food 
stuffs; re-inforce the law. 

It has been said, “’Tis the mind 
that makes the man.” Therefore, 
since the mental is greater than the 
physical—more important—its food 
should be more carefully analyzed, 
scrutinized, guarded and censored, 
than even physical nutriment. 

Since The Progressive Farmer 


Books by a farmer 


We employed a practical farmer to 
travel all along the Cotton Belt 
Route, in Arkansas and Texas, and 
talk with the farmers themselves; 
get pictures of their farmsand their 
personal statements. Because he 
was a farmer this man knew what 
you wanted to know about these 
sections, and he tells you in these 
free books (new editions). Scores of 
actual photograph pictures of the 
farms he visited. You must not miss 
reading these booke if you are in- 
terested in a better location. Send 
me your name and address today. 


E.W.LaBEAUME,Gen’! Passenger Agent 


St. Louis S.W.Ry. (Cotton Belt Route) 
1114 Pierce Bldg, St. Louis, Mo. 











Get this FREE BOOK | 


Here is a mill that will make you a profit. Be- 
sides grinding the best and most economical 
stock feeds it provides you with highest qual- 
ity corn meal, rye, graham and buckwheat 
flours for your table. 

Does better work than any other mill, and 
lasts a lifetime without repairs. Genuine im- 
ported French Buhr mill stones, not soft native 
stones, not iron grinders. Does not break 
down. Very simple. A boy can operate it 
and keep itin order. Low first cost. Fully 
guaranteed. Extensively sold and used for 
over forty years. 


THIRTY Costs you nothing if it does 
DAY = dopant z=. S Write for 
nan ook on 
TRIAL Mills” giving all details 
Sold by leading responsible 
machinery houses 
M. ‘ 
Nowteioraser 
jana polis, Ind. 
America’s Leading Flour Mill 
4 












Builders, (Est. 1851) 














Grind Feed the Fastest and Finest 
Any of our 23 styles—hand power to 
shipped « on 10 re free trial. We pay ney ot Prt. 
r own satisfaction that Quaker 


Mills oa a satisfactorily grind anyt hing~-grind 
separate or mixed, ear or shelled c 
cad tr rom the coarsest to the finest meal, of any 


grade. one prices are 
the ve west 
Free Book * giving use 
infor- 
mation and full. hs 
lars for the asking. Also 
write for book giving re- 
markable prices on labor- 
saving farm machinery. 
The A. W. Straub Co. 


Dept. 4 « Bept.t 7 
38TH Filbert St., 3701-09 S. Ashland Av., © 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, til. 








ought to be a regular weekly visitor 
in more farm homes in the South 
than any other paper because of its 
ability and cleanness, it ought to cry 
aloud, and spare not, against the bad, 
poisonous literature that 
into our homes in books, 
magazines. 

Now that increased education has 
awakened increased desire for read- 
ing matter among our rural people 
and the rural mail carriers go every- 
where, every day, the publishers of 
vile stuff are wiser in their day than 
the children of light and skilfully ad- 
vertise their dangerous wares. Ju3t 
as people are known by the company 
they keep, so they are known by the 
books and papers they read habitual- 


papers and 


ly. There is just as much difference | 


between the good of people who 

write and print matter as there is in 

the matter printed. F. S. BLAIR. 
Guilford College, N. C. 


is getting | 





| 






Oke —h doll i gohak a 


A certain loss in potatoes has been 
turned into a profit of $30 anacre by more 
and better cultivation. Keeps the soil mel- 
low, retains the moisture and kills the weeds, 


TRON AGE 3: 


Cultivators 
Carry every possible adjustment of points, gangs, 
wheels and frame to care for any row crops in 
any soil and especially for potatoes, 
All steel but pole Builtfor wearand 
and neckyoke. \\ 4 convenience. 























See them at your ¢ 
dealers and write 
us for booklet on 

*‘Two-Horse @ 
RidingandWalk- 
ing Cultivators.’’ @ 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 














Tommy Truckfarm: ‘Say, Ma, 
I’m awful glad you’re done 
your wash. want a lunch to 


go fishing with. Oh, what do 
you think—I was out lookin’ 
at the chickens and that city 
girl pointed to a chicken and 
ast me if it laid an egg what 
wou dI do with it. I sez ‘I’d 
send it to a museum. That 
chicken’s a rooster.’ Ain’t 
glad you heard about Fels- 

aptha Soap and can get your 
work done so soon?’”’ 


Anty Drudége :“It looks to me like 
you’re glad, too. Fels-Naptha 
is the friend of everyone. I 
always keep a box on hand so’s 
I'll be sure to have enough.”’ 


The Fels-Nap- 
tha way isthe best 
way and the easi- 
est way of doing 


all kinds of work. 


The Fels-Nap- 
thawayisthecool- 
water, no _ hard- 


rubbing, time sav- 


ing way. For the 
weekly washing, 
for houseclean- 
ing, scouring 
greasy pots and 
pans, making 
china and glass- 
ware glisten, 
there is nothing 
so good as Fels- 
Naptha Soap in 
coo! or lukewarm 
water. 


Full directions on 
the red and green 
wrapper. 


Better buy it by the carton or box. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 




















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 





The Moving Picture Show 


ES, I approve of the moving pic- 

ture show. Like dynamite, it may 
be a most powerful agent of destruc- 
tion, or it may be the instrument for 
the accomplishment of such an enor- 
mous undertaking as the Panama 
Canal. 

Moving pictures are what we make 
them. So great is the supply that the 
manager can choose almost any type 
of film he wishes and that choice is 
usually decided by those which the 
audience seems to appreciate. 

The other evening several of us 
put in a few hours we had between 
trains by going to a couple of moving 
picture shows. The first exhibited 
film of a robbery and then one in 
which a bandit holds up a_ stage 





manager the ones you would like. 

The motion pictures are here. In- 
stead of bemoaning their existence 
let us consider them as instruments 
in our hands and use them for our 
good purposes. 





The Literature of Today 


HAT is your girl reading? Moth- 

ers! Fathers! Listen! What 
is your girl reading? What is that 
book your boy is poring over? Is it 
going to elevate his ideals or debauch 
them? Don’t you know, haven’t you 
realized, that some of the most de- 
spicable literature that the world 
ever tolerated is being published to- 
day; and that some of it may be in 
the hands of your boy or girl? That 
child whom you would protect with 





HOW TO MEET TROUBLE 





ID you tackle that trouble that came 
your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 


Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an 


ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it; 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that 
counts, 
But only —how did you take it? 


You are beaten to earth? 
what's that? 
Come up with a smiling face— 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat; 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace, 
The harder you're thrown, why the high- 
er you bounce; 


Well, well, 





Be proud of your blackened eye! 
It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that 
counts, 
It’s how did you fight—and why? 


And though you be done to the death, 
what then? ‘ 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of 
men, 
Why, the Critic will call it- good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with 
@ pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 
It isn't the fact that you’re dead that 
counts, 
But only—how did you die? 
—Virginia Farmer, 








coach, steals a maiden, takes her off 
to his mountain cave, allows her to 
escape, then saves her from the In- 
dians and covers himself with glory 
by being shot. I was attracted by the 
tense posture and audible breathing 
of a young boy who sat near me. 
May I never live to see such an ex- 
pression as was his on the face of 
anyone I love! 

We then went to another show 
where we saw the entire process of 
making a great city newspaper, after 
which everyone laughed uproariously 
at the efforts of the various members 
of a family to find the midnight burg- 
lar which was a mouse that had been 
caught in a trap and had fallen off 
the shelf into some dishes below. 
The third scene depicted the wreck of 
a circus train, the escape of the wild 
animals and the various experiences 
of each, most of which, especially the 
entrance of the snakes among some 
old topers, were educational and 
amusing. 

When we came out of theatre No. 
2 one of the men said, ‘“‘‘I would give 
a good deal for my boy to have been 
with us just now.” 

Be it said to the credit of the peo- 
ple, the latter theatre was packed to 
the doors, while the former was bare- 
ly filled. 

An old gentleman said to me re- 
cently, ‘“‘It cost me more than a thous- 
and dollars to let my daughter see 
Europe, but I have seen all the won- 
ders of the world in the moving pic- 
ture shows and it has cost me less 
than five dollars.”’ 

There are two things that mana- 
gers are only too glad to supply if 
people will demand them; one is the 
clean comedy, wholesome stories or 
educational scenes, and the other is 
pure air, the suction motors for which 
cost very little. 

It is better to see the moving pic- 
tures once in a while yourself, and 
use your influence to keep them as 
you wish than to avoid them and let 
the young people see you know not 
what. 

If you have a theatre in your town 


and the manager says he gets the best 


he can, then write to Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Advertising Department, Orange, 
N. J., and ask for the ‘“‘Kinetogram,” 
which gives a description of the var- 
ious reels as they are sent out. I 








think it is free. Then suggest to the 





your life does not need any such sac- 
rifice now, but does vitally need 
something more—the protection of 
your mature intelligence. 

Read the books the children bring 
home and if they be the vile, filthy, 
suggestive stuff that is flooding the 
market, burn them, or better, get 
something bright and clean to replace 
them. Should you not care for the 
old masterpieces, there is a world of 
splendid new books and clean self- 
respecting magazines. Magazines 
there are today so perverted that they 
are not fit to enter decent homes. 
When I see girls and boys on the 
train reading the stories that hide 
under the cloak of that most excel- 
lent propaganda for moral education, 
but so contorted that they barely can 
pass the mails, I wonder how much 
the boys and girls get out of it, and 
how much their innocence protects 
them. 


Believe me, were they as innocent 
as the angels above they could not 
walk through slime without getting 
some of it on their garments. Don’t, 
I beg of you, say, “Oh, my girl is just 
a child yet!’’ She is not a child if 
she be able to follow the plot of the 
story. Would you allow your girl to 
associate with women of questionable 
morals? Would you permit your boy 
to dwell with thieves, murderers, and 
clever scoundrels who sound the very 
depths of moral depravity? It is 
probable that they are associating 
with them in the pages of that novel 
er magazine more intimately than 
they ever could in life because the 
basest nature seldom reveals its de- 
generacy to those of tender years. In 
the printed page nothing is spared. 


Was there ever such a carnival of 
suggested anatomy and painted faces 
as there is today—not in the large 
cities, but in the rural sections also? 
I was filled with amazement this fall 
as I visited the country fairs through- 
out the South—our South, mind you, 
which boasts of its modest women. 
What is responsible for this? The 
literature of the day is certain to 
have its influence. Surely those 
magazines which have stepped from 
their high places and those writers 
who have perverted their talents for 
gain will have something to answer 
for when the Great Book of Life is 
opened. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
How to Care For The Lamps 


EFORE using new lamp chimneys, 

submerge them in a vessel of cold 
water, with a thick cloth in bottom of 
vessel to prevent the chimneys from 
breaking, and boil for half an hour. 
Remove the vessel from the stove and 
let the chimneys cool .in the water 
they were boiled in. This will keep 
them from breaking so easily. 

To keep them very clear and 
bright, wash them daily in water.to 
which a few drops of kerosene has 
been added and polish them dry with 
soft newspaper. The charred part of 
the wick should be rubbed off, not 
cut off, every morning. Once a month 
boil the burners with the wicks @ 
them in a little soda water, or aft 
least, add a little soda to the water 
used for boiling them. After they 
are taken from the water and the 
wicks dried, the burners can be easily 
and quickly cleaned by brushing with 
an old tooth brush. Those who have 
never tried this method will be sur- 
prised and delighted with the clear 
and brilliant light from lamps treat- 
ed in this way. 

MRS. C. H.. RUST, 

Pelican, La. 





Suggestions For The Month of 
January 


TART a cook book for your daugh- 

ter or some young friend. Paste 

in it all clippings of level measure- 

ment recipes and other things of 
help in the kitchen. 


January is a good month in which 
to look over all the catalogs and 
make out your lists of the things you 
need. You will want material for 
summer underclothes to be qade la- 
ter, and kitchen conveniences, food 
and other things. If you buy the 
summer stockings and socks now and 
run the heels and toes with darning 
cotton they will last much longer and 
save work when the hot weather 
comes. 

* * & 

If you have no cool place to keep 
your fruit and you are a poor tenant 
on a place temporarily, have your 
husband cut a hole in the floor for 
you, fasten a good-sized dry goods 
box up close under it and it will be 
as cool a place as can probably be 
found. The boards can be made into 
a strong trap door in the floor. 


a 


There is a habit country people 
have of reading by the fire-light of 
the fireplace. It is decidedly a mis- 
take to do so, and many good eyes 
have been ruined by it and many a 
headache started. The light, hew- 
ever brilliant, is still a flickering 
light, and the eye soon becomes worn 
out trying to adjust itself, 

* * 

Be very careful that the children 
do not take cold. See that they sleep 
with the windows and blinds all open, 
that their feet do not get wet, that 
the schoolroom is well ventilated, and 
that each child has his or her drink- 
ing cup, and warn each well not to 
lend it. 

* £ & 

During this month get out the 
quilts, look them over, decide which 
ones should be washed, or patched 
and if new ones are needed purchasé 
the material for them. In the long 
winter evenings busy hands may ac- 
complish much. 

eu & 

See your merchant now about get- 
ting fruit jars for next year. By do- 
ing this you will not have to be satis- 
fied with the old-fashioned kind that 
costs as much and is hard to manage. 
If he doesn’t know where to get 
them, tell him. 

x * ® 

Can’t father or one of the boys go 
around and fix every door and win- 
dow clasp and lock for you? 


* * * 


Boston baked beans are good now 
that the fire is kept going all day. 











| 
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year, 
lated into English prose.] 
BENEDICTION 

Bless this little heart, this white soul 
that has won the kiss of heaven for our 
earth, 

He loves the light of the sun, he 
loves the sight of his mother’s face, 

He has not learned to 
dust, and to hanker after gold. 
him to your heart and bless him, 

He has come into this land of an 
hundred crossroads. ; 

I know not how he chose you from 


despise the 
Clasp 


the crowd, came to your door and 
grasped your hand to ask his way. 
4 J He will follow you, laughing and 


talking, and not a doubt in his heart. 

Keep his trust, lead him straight and 
bless him, 

Lay your hand on his head, and pray 
that tho the waves underneath grow 
threatening, yet the breath from above 
may come and fill his sails and waft 
him to the heaven of peace. 

Forget him not in your hurry, let him 
come to your heart and bless him, 





THE END 


It is time for me to go, mother; I 
am going. When in the paling dark- 
ness of the lonely dawn you stretch out 
your arms for your baby in the bed, I 





TWO CHILD POEMS BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE,. 


[Rabindranath Tagore is a Hindu poet who has just won the Nobel prize 
of $410,000 for having done the best literary work of any living writer the past 
Two of his beautiful Hindu “Child Poems” are reprinted here as trans- 





shall say, ‘‘Baby is not there!’””*—mother, 
lam going, 

I shall become a delicate draft of 
air and caress you; and I shall be rip- 
ples in the water when you bathe, and 
kiss you again and again. 


In the gusty night when the rain pat- 


ters on the leaves you will hear me 
whisper in your bed, and my laughter 
will flash with the lightning through 


the open window into your room, 

If you lie awake, thinking of your 
baby, till late in the night, I shall sing 
to you from the stars, “Sleep, mother, 
sleep.” ‘ 

On the straying moonbeams TI shall 
steal over your bed and lie upon your 
bosom while you sleep. 

I shall become a dream, and through 
the little opening of your eyelids I 
shall slip into the depths of your sleep, 
and when you wake up and look round 
Startled, like a twinkling firefly I shall 
flit out into the darkness. 

When, on the great festival of puja, 
the neighbors’ children come and play 
about the house, I shall melt into the 
musie of the flute and throb in your 
heart all day. 

Dear 


auntie will come with puja 
presents and will ask, ‘‘Where is our 
baby, sister?” Mother, you will tell 


her softly, ‘‘He is in the pupils of my 
eyes, he is in my body and in my soul.” 








If, by any chance, you did not get 
much fruit put up, you may get or- 
anges cheap now and make some or- 
ange marmalade. 

= * 

Eggs are money just now. Have 
you tried feeding the hens meat scrap 
to make them start laying? Put ev- 
erything through the meat grinder 
and they will eat it. If you haven’t 
any bone grinder be sure to bake the 
eggs shells, crush them up and mix 
them with the feed. 

* * * 

This is the month when the farmer 
is least busy. Can the wife not get 
away for a complete change and rest 
of a couple of weeks? It will tone 
her up mentally and physically for 
the rest of the year. 





How Some Women Learned to Double 
The Profits on Their Butter 


HAT country women should keep 

in touch with the Department of 
Agriculture and with each other has 
been demonstrated in the Pleasant 
Valley neighborhood of Giles Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, by the domestic de- 
partment of our cooperative Ladies’ 
Aid Society. 

Soon after this society was organ- 
ized, one of its members spoke en- 
thusiastically of the help she had de- 
rived from farmers’ bulletins, and 
suggested that we use them in con- 
nection with our work. So we secur- 
ed from Washington a list of these 
free publications. : 

Last January we took up the study 
of Bulletin No. 241—‘‘Butter Mak- 
ing on the Farm.’”’ A dozen or )more 
copies of this bulletin were distribu- 
ted among society members. We 
read, discussed, and applied its teach- 


ings. Up-to-date methods of making, 
molding, and marketing butter be- 
came matters of vital importance 


throughout the community. 

The bulletin spoke of refrigerator 
boxes for shipping butter in hot 
weather. A card to the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington brought 
® addresses of firms handling these 
refrigerator boxes. Catalogs from 
these dealers in creamery supplies 
introduced us to the best butter 
molds, parchment paper, butter car- 
tons, shipping boxes etc. 

Now here are the results: 

First. Last June when Pulaski 
Zrocers were offering only 15 cents 
per pound for good butter, the price 
of our butter advanced from 25 cents 
to 30 cents per pound. 

Second. Despite the intensely hot 
weather of last summer we made 
weekly shipments of butter in pound 
prints to city markets. 

Third. In September the price of 
our butter advanced to 35 cents per 
pound, 


Fourth. The demand for our but- 
ter is greater than the supply. 

Yes, we make better butter, send 
it to market in better shape and get 
better prices than we did a year ago 
—thanks to the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, and a con- 
necting link, the domestic depart- 
ment of our Ladies’ Aid Society. 

That leads to another question: 
“Why should not every community in 
the South have a Home-makers’ Club 
—a club of United Farm Women?” 

ELIZABETH D. ABERNATHY. 

Pulaski, Tenn. 





What Two Clubs of United Farm 
Women are Doing 


I AM giving extracts from the let- 
ters of the secretary of what looks 
as tho it were going to be our prize 


club. They tell their own splendid 
story. 
“You would have rejoiced in a meeting 


held yesterday afternoon in Tarboro, 


We or- 
ganized, adopted the 


Constitution and By- 





Laws and enrolled forty-three charter mem- | 


bers. We are new but very enthusiastic, and 
we are going to grow. According to the 
Constitution auxiliaries to this central or 
county organization are to be formed, loca- 
ted at the convenience of rural neighbor- 
hoods. Isn’t this practically what you urge 
farmers’ wives through The Progressive 
Farmer to do? From time to time we will 
have speakers for instruction and enthus- 
jasm, 

“Our objects are to instruct ourselves in 
the housewifely art, to promote sanitation in 
home and community and to do everything 
for community welfare. The economic and 
efficient side of the housewife’s profession are 
to be the main studies. 

SALLIE B. STATON. 


A letter dated October 19 says in 
part: 


“November 5, 6, and 7 at our County Fair 
the Association will conduct a booth, known 
as “Progressive Housekeeping and Scientific 
Cooking,’’ under the auspices of the Edge- 
combe House Betterment Association, We 
will serve lunches to the public—plain, 
wholesome food at popular prices. We will 
cook by electricity, oil and fireless. The 
Western Electric Company will furnish ap- 
paratus and place to demonstrate, It wants 
to show how farms can be rigged up with 
electricty. Our menu will be coffee and 
toast, oysters any style (except fried), beaten 
biscuit, eggs, cheese, creamed chicken and 
toast, and perhaps pancakes and buckwheat 
cakes. These last are nourishing and on 
few occasions admissible, but we are endeav- 
oring to be educative, yet we must contrib- 
ute to our treasury to keep up the work. 

Here is the November report, and 
if it is not inspiring I do not know 
what is. I wish you might have 
heard the complimentary description 
of it, especially the booth at the fair 
that a man gave us. 
they tell us not what they are going 
to do, but what they have actually 
done. The co-operation in buying 
and selling will make the heart of 
many a woman glad. 

“Dear 
we were > don't 
to do. So far one or two only s 
meeting, You know how 
also know that in due 
ing to talk, and at the same 
say, however, that considering our 
certainly are growing rapidly, As I 
we were born in September, We have 
each monthly meeting. In October the Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Education addressed us, 


(Concluded on page 30.) 


Mrs. H{utt:—Just look 


ans, for 


after us as if 
know 









youth we 


Notice also that | 


Next Time 
You Go To Town 


be sure to get a good supply of Velva, that master 
syrup of them all. Then you’ll have the right spread 
for batter cakes, muffins and biscuits. You can’t 
imagine anything so good as 





with the true syrup flavor and real nourishment 
sure to ask your grocer for Velva in the red or 
green label cans. The red is pure ribbon cane syrup 
with the addition of corn syrup to temper the flavor. 
The green is pure ribbon cane syrup without the 
addition of anything—or anything taken out. It’s 
made right on the plantation and canned by us under 
sanitary conditions. The first can will 
certainly bring you back for more. 


Send for free booklet of cooking 
and candy-making recipes. 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd. 
New Orleans 
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and Save Money 


60% of all your home 
and family needs origi- 


We want to send you a copy at once, FREE and postpaid. It contains 1108 pages 
of remarkable bargains on everything your family needs, Wearing Apparel, 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Stoves, Farm Machinery, Vehicles, Harness, etc. 

We want you to see this wonderful collection of high grade merchandise, 
gathered from all corners of the world. We want you to havethis “Bargain 
Book”’ in your home from which you can buy all your home and farm 

needs and save a lot of money. Every article is sold on our BROAD, 
LIBERAL GUARANTEE to please you or money refunded. 


A Postal Brings It 


Just drop usa postal or letter today and we wi!! send it to you 
FREE and POSTPAI No matter how many other cata- 
logs you have received by all means get this one-YOUR 
BARGAIN BOOK—just out—direct from New York 
—the home of lowest prices, newest styles—and 

hoicest handise. SEND TODAY, 


Gales William Stores | 


1018 Stores Building, 115 E. 23rd Street, N. Y. 
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NHE United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., has recently issued a bulle- 
tin on “The Management of Sheep on the Farm,” 
which should be secured by every reader of The 
Progressive Farmer who is interested in sheep. 





OU can’t hope to get business cooperation start- 

ed in your neighborhood unless your neighbors 
read papers that tell them about cooperation and 
its advantages. Education must precede coopera- 
tion, and if you ‘‘make your neighborhood a read- 
ing neighborhood’’-—with the right sort of reading 
—it will also soon be a leading neighborhood. 


UR congratulations to the twelve progressive 

North Carolina counties which have employed 
a county health officer for his whole time. Their 
names deserve to be mentioned: Nash, Rowan, 
Columbus, Sampson, Johnston, Robeson, New 
Hanover, Durham, Guilford, Forsyth, Rocking- 
. ham, and Buncombe. Congratulations, too, to the 
North Carolina Board of Health for its leadership 
in putting its State at the head of the whole list of 
Southern States in this important respect. A 
county with a progressive county school superin- 
tendent, county farm demonstration agent, and 
county health officer, each employed for his whole 
time and each selected for his ability and energy, 
apart from political consideration—such a county 
is one that anyone may be proud to live in. Has 
your county one, two or three of these qualifica- 
tions? 





HE truckers of Eastern Virginia have one of 

the most successful cooperative organizations 
in all America, but the sad fact is that its success 
fis probably better known in Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts than in the rest of our own South- 
ern States. Dr. Bruce Payne, of Peabody College, 
Nashville, in a letter now before the writer refers 
effectively to this as an example of the South’s ag- 
rieultural achievements which, through the Knapp 
School of Country Life, should be reported and 
carried back to farmers all other the South. He 
B§ays: 


“Time and time again, when my relatives 
were losing their potato crop because of the 
glutted market in Eastern Carolina, the man- 
ager of the Eastern Shore Corporation was 
telling me of the lucrative prices they were 
receiving for their potatoes. One of my friends 
got twenty-nine cents in stamps for a car- 
load of ‘strawberries, shipped from near 
Goldsboro; the Eastern Shore people were 
telling me of selling theirs for twice the cost 
of production.”’ 

Editor Poe is this week investigating and study- 
ing this Eastern Shore Produce Exchange and will 
have one or more articles about it in early issues 
of The Progressive Farmer. 


i? ADDRESSING the last session of the North 
Carolina Press Association, Judge Thomas A. 
Jones made an excellent point when he said that 
city papers often think it remarkable for a country 
paper to record that a farmer has bought a new 
mowing machine, whereas the city paper in the 
fame issue will record at length and with great 
gravity how ‘“‘Willie Brown, son of Col. Brown, has 
just celebrated his fourth birthday by a party, to 
which all his little friends were invited; and 
there were four tiny red wax candles on the cake.” 
(As Judge Jones continued: 


“IT somehow think that a mowing machine 
is as valuable an asset to a community as Wil- 
lie’s beautiful cake with the four beautiful 
red candles’ It is true that the country paper 
may also tell us that Bill Simmons has just 
purchased a bull calf, whereupon a city paper 
will deride it, but in the same issue will teil 
an eager and expectant world that Mrs. Pot- 
ter has given an auction bridge party at which 
Mrs. Jones had one pink sachet bag as the 





first prize, and that Mrs. Williams won a rag 
doll as a booby prize. Now, I do not think 
papers ought to mention gambling in high 
life, anyhow, and I submit that a bull calf 
may prove of more service to a community 
than a sachet bag or a rag doll.’’ 


Better Parcel Post Facilities 


FFECTIVE January 1, 1914, new parcel post 
E regulations that should aid further in closing 

the expensively wide gap between producer 
and consumer became operative. Thus we are grad- 
ually approaching a sensible parcel post system 
—something we have long needed and that is al- 
ready enjoyed in European countries. 
salient features of the new 
follows: 


The most 
regulations are as 


First and Second Zones—the weight limit 
is increased from twenty to fifty pounds, with 
charges of five cents a pound for the first 


pound and one cent for each additional 
pound; Third Zone—six cents for the first 
pound and two cents for each additional 


pound; Fourth Zone—seven cents for the 
first pound and four cents for each additional 
pound; Fifth Zone-——eight cents for the first 
pound and six cents for each additional 
pound; Sixth Zone-—nine cents for the first 
pound and eight cents for each additional 
pound. 

It is also announced that on and after March 
16, 1914, regular parcel post rates shall apply to 
books. While much remains to be done to make 
our parcel post system really effective in bridging 
the gap that is now occupied by a horde of middie- 
men, the progress that is being made under the 
present administration is a hopeful index. 


Let Us Be Up and Doing 





HERE ean be no doubt that one of the most 

important annual events from an agricultur- 

al standpoint, and that necessarily means 
from a standpoint of prosperity, not only for the 
South, but for the whole country as well, is the Na- 
tional Corn Exposition, to be held during the com- 
ing February in the city of Dallas, Texas. The hold- 
ing of this exposition in the South is particularly 
of interest to our Southern states, as during the 
past few years we have shown a decided tendency 
towards wresting from the Middle West its here- 
tofore undisputed claim to being the corn belt of 
the country. Therefore the holding of this expo- 
sition in the South should be seized upon by every 
state as an opportunity for proving 
that claim. At the same time, while showing our 
capabilities as corn producers, there is no event of 
this character that attracts such widespread in- 
terest in everything of an educational nature, and 
nowhere can our Southern states find a better or 
more appropriate medium for the exhibition to the 
world of their resources. 

Since the National Corn Exposition is really a 
great educational institution, it naturally follows 
that every Southern state should be represented 
by an exhibit from its leading educational institu- 
tions, both agricultural and otherwise. For the 
Southern states not to have exhibits at this show 
is like having the invited guests sit down to the 
banquet without the host; and yet, from present 
appearances, there is grave danger of this very 
thing happening. 
have indicated 


unexcelled 


Of the thirty-seven states that 


their intention to have exhibits 
from their educational institutions at the coming 
exhibition, but three are Southern. 
the 


ern educational 


Never before 


was proverbial poverty of our  South- 


institutions so greatly em- 


phasized as in this 


versal 


instance, as the almost uni- 


reasou “for not promising an exhibit is a 


lack of funds. At best fifty dollars will cover the 


cost of any exhibit from any of our Southern 
states. This, of course, will not include the cost of 


collecting, but it is a poor institution indeed that 
has not already within its walls enough material 
to make a more than creditable exhibit of its work 
and of the resources of the state. Then the total 
expense is simply the freight on this exhibit one 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
way. Space is free, and the Exposition pays trav- 
eling expenses of two men, including railroad fare 
both ways, with an allowance of $2.50 a day for 
meals en route and $3 a day for expenses while in 
Dallas. For the lack of the paltry sum that the 
exhibit will cost them, the people of the South 
cannot afford not to have their educational insti- 
tutions represented. If your state institution 
hasn’t this amount, are there not enough public- 
spirited citizens within your borders who have 
enough state pride to induce them to go down 
into their pockets and raise this trifling sum? 
Don’t wait until it is too late, but make it your 
business to see if your state institution is one 
that cannot promise this exhibit; and if so, make 
it your business to see that the means are forth’ 
coming. 





The Week on the Farm 

HIS week we are carrying a rather remark- 

able story of what business men may and 

should mean to a farming community. It is 
a story with a moral-—the moral that only in so 
far as the whole community is prosperous can the 
individual prosper; and that only in proportion 
as the source from which the city’s life is drawn 
is healthy and vigorous can the city or town re- 
main healthy and vigorous. A simple,system for 
guaranteeing market prices for cotton; a free rest 
room for farmers’ wives and families; good roads; 
and a dozen other good things that have come 
through the broad spirit of cooperation between 
business men and farmers are established institu- 
tions in “‘A Town Run by Young Men.’”’ Farmers 
and business men alike may read the story with 
profit. 

* * * 

January is not usually a busy month in South- 
ern fields. The feeling is too prevalent that it is 
the half-way station between the old crop and the 
new—a sort of take-things-easy period; but the 
thinking farmer is coming to see that every day 
must be “busy day” if the maximum profits are to 
be realized. Farms are like factories—plants with 
capital tied up in them—and to run them effi- 
ciently six days in the week is the secret for piling 
up a profit for the ena of the year. There are 
ditches to dig and to clean out; terraces to build; 
clearing to be done; machinery to be put in shape; 
the garden to get ready; and countless other little 
things the thorough-going farmer will heed. In 
this issue Professor Duggar and Mr. Parker dis- 
cuss a few of the things to be done now. Read 
what they say. 

* * * 

That is an illuminating article by Mr. French 
in this issue on the South’s cattle-raising possibili- 
ties. Mr. French rightly does not take the posi- 
tion that the average Southern farmer should en- 
gage in the livestock business exclusively; but 
he does show clearly that our numberless acres of 
untilled, unproductive land should be put to work. 
Livestock is the means by this may be 
done—not livestock exclusively by any means, but 
a few head to each smal! farm to eat up the waste, 
graze on the lands that are now idle, and to fur- 
nish a large part of our food supply in wholesome 
meat, milk and butter. 


which 


+ * & 

We feel that to be of the greatest service to our 
readers it is necessary that we devote considerable 
Space each 
problems—buying and selling. So this week we 
are carrying an article on marketing the peanut 
crop of the South Atlantie States—why low prices 
obtain, and the remedy. This article is worthy of 


attention whether we sell peanuts, tobacco or 
cotton. 


¢ ¢ 8 


We are rather fond of running stories, espe- 
cially when’ they carry a moral, and that is why 
we call attention to ‘‘A Lesson in Home Canning” 
in this issue. The moral is that we can’t afford 
to put up a shoddy product, whatever our busi- 
ness. Read the story by Mr. Blackburn of the 


man who was greedy. 


week to a discussion of our busincsil 
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THE MEN WHO ARE MAKING A NEW SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Some Leaders in the State’s Agricultural, Educational and Industrial Development 
By J. FRANK FOOSHE 








page an appreciation of “The Men Who Are 
Making a New North Carolina.” He has now 
asked me to write of the builders of the new South 
Carolina, and I shall discuss not our politicians in 
Columbia or Washington, but the leadérs of the 
State’s agricultural, educational and industrial 
life. Be it remembered, too, that I speak myself 
as a South Carolinian, born and bred, and “once 
a South Carolinian, always one.”’ 


a ) oaths 
Leaders In Agriculture 
F ves: there are among our South Carolina 


G pase an weeks ago Editor Poe wrote on this 





leaders who have well nigh fought their 

good fight but linger with us still, advanced 
in years, but with the courage of youth: 
Maj. J. L. Coker, of Hartsville, head of many en- 
terprises, the builder of a model town, the soul of 
a large agricultural section and the founder of a 
college; Col. R. B. Watson, of Ridge Spring, who 
more than any other man in the State has given 
the ‘‘line upon line and precept upon precept,”’ to- 
gether with his example, as to the possibilities of 
developing the little things that are big things 
elsewhere and becoming more so here; Captain 
Charles Petty, of Spartanburg, the Nestor of South 
Carolina journalism, whose pen is still doing val- 
iant service for improved agricultural conditions 
in our State; Col. U. R. Brooks, clerk of the Su- 
preme Court, a defender of the faith of those who 
followed Lee and Jackson; and a fifth, no longer 
in active service, Col. Asbury Coward, soldier, pa- 
triot and teacher. 

We have been used to doing things first and 
being the first in doing some things. In agri- 
culture we have certainly made enough ‘“‘first’’ 
records to satisfy even our ever-aggressive and 


energetic Commissioner of Agriculture, Col. E. 
J. Watson. <A. Wylie established a world rec- 
ord on the yield of oats to one acre: Drake 


did the same in the growing of corn, to be follow- 
ed in only a few years by Jerry Moore, whose 
achievement for a boy was so extraordinary as to 
turn the eyes of the whole Nation to our South- 
ern fields. What these did is not to be thought 
a small matter, but a far greater work is being 
wrought out by D. R. Coker, of ‘‘Pedigreed Seed” 
fame, who is proving by many practical lessons 
that “blood will tell’ in the vegetable kingdom 
as well as among animals. His work will be so 
far-reaching in its effect upon future production 
as to make him one of the big men of our whole 
country. From the same county comes McIver 
Williamson, whose corn-growing plan, while not 
perfect yet, contained some ideas that gave this 
great staple a new start on the road to royalty. 

Within view from the dome of the capitol are 
the farms of Ambrose Gonzales, the publisher of 
the Columbia State, who is showing what business 
methods will do on the soil; of B. F. Taylor, 
president of the Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, and his brother, who have developed one of 
the champion Jersey herds of the South, and J. W. 
Bunch, the manager of the Asylum farm, whose 
practical work in changing this old sandhill plan- 
tation into a veritable garden has demonstrated 
our almost unlimited agricultural possibilities, 
and has taught that there is profit to a state in- 
stitution in farming its own lands. 

In two different sections great progress is be- 
ing made in the growing of alfalfa; at Rock Hill 
the leader is J, M. Cherry, who is heart and soul in 
all good works, with a good helper in Prof. C. R. 
Weeks, of Winthrop College, and at Wisacky the 
Messrs. Cooper, father and son, are blazing the 
way for others to follow. 

There are also the Geratys and the Blitches, 
who, through their early successful growing 
= cabbage plants, set the pace for the build- 

e of a great industry along the Carolina coast, 
reaching to other States and to other plants, till 
now the shipping of cabbage, potato and tomato 
Plants is one of the big businesses of the South; 
and Charleston is the greatest market for early 
cCabbages in the world. In the breeding of beef 
cattle W. R. Walker, of Union, and S. D. Cross, and 
J. E. Simpson, of Chester, are making their influ- 
ence felt, while T. C. Moss, of Calhoun, A. D. Hud- 
son, of Newberry, and R. BE. and J. C. Sherman, of 
Blackstock, are doing likewise with hogs: and J. 
D. Watts and Dr. T. J. Kinard, with sheep and 
s0ats. J. N. Kirvern, of Darlington, the new 
president of the South Carolina Agricultural and 
Mechanical Society, is himself largely interested 
in the raising of mules and horses. 

The Farmers’ Union, the strongest farmers’ or- 
8anization in America, is efficiently officered in 





South Carolina by President E. W. 
Secretary J. Whitner Reid, 
throughout the State. 


Dabbs, and 
who are known 


Farm Demonstration Work Leaders 


UR State was among the first, after Texas and 
QO Louisiana, in which was organized the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work, 
the lasting monument to the far-seeing wisdom of 
Dr. Seaman Knapp. W. W. Long, of Clemson Col- 
lege, the State agent, comes to this work with 
large experience and fine enthusiasm, and his dis- 
trict agents, W. H. Barton, of Greenville, W. R. 
Elliott, of Winnsboro, and L. L. Baker, of Bishop- 
ville, are right-hand men in the truest sense of the 
word. Mr. Long, too, has charge of the Boys’ 
Corn Clubs; and closely associated with these are 
the Girls’ Canning Clubs under the directjon of 
Miss Edith Parrott, of Winthrop College, who is 
now carrying out so well in fourteen counties the 
tomato canning idea originated in Aiken by Miss 
Marie Cromer, now Mrs. Zeigler, whose great work 
entitles her to a place alongside Mrs. W. L. Daniel, 
of Saluda, whom the whole State learned to love 
and honor as Miss Mary T. Nance. 


Captains In the Army For Education 


PEAKING of these women leaders of educa- 
S tional progress, calls to mind the whole su- 

perb army devoted to this cause, with State 
Superintendent Swearingen in command. Then 
there is the State supervisor of rural schools, W. 
K. Tate, the newly-elected president of the South- 
ern Educational Association, and also president of 
the South Carolina Conference for Common Good, 
a genuine wheel-horse in any work he undertakes, 
and a power for progress. But before Mr. Tate 
came to the State and long before Miss Nance en- 
tered Winthrop College, Dr. D. B. Johnson had 
been working for the establishment of a school 
for the training of teachers to meet these very 
needs, and now the influence of Winthrop in this 
respect no one can measure. W. H. Hand, as Su- 
pervisor of high schools, is doing most effective 
work in eliminating the one-room schools. 

The college men, too, are in the thick of the 
fight for carrying forward the cause of educa- 
tion and other good causes as well. President 
Riggs, of Clemson College, keeps that institution 
free from politics and is pushing it to the front 
along well-directed lines, with Dr. J. N. Harper 
successfully conducting the Experiment Station. 
Dr. A. C. Moore, the acting president of the Uni- 
versity, is steering that time-honored school stead- 
ily forward, while Dr. Snyder, at Wofford, Dr. Po- 
teat, at Furman, Dr. Randolph, at Charleston, Dr. 
Pell, at Converse, Dr. Willson, at Lander, and Miss 
McClintock, of the College for Women, are all 
proving themselves powerful factors for the de- 
velopment of the whole State. An Industrial 
School for boys and girls under Dr. E. O. Watson, 
at Horry, and a schcol for mill operatives at Spar- 
tanburg, under Rev. D. E. Comack, are proving 
valuable additions to the educational forces of the 
Commonweaith. 


Public Health Leaders 


N the movement for better health conditions 
I the fame of Dr. J. W. Babcock, Superintendent 

of the Hospital for the Insane, is not only na- 
tional, but even international, for to him belongs 
the credit for the recognition of pellagra in this 
country and an active campaign for the world- 
wide investigation of this disease. For its further 
study a pellagra hospital is to be established by 
Congress at Spartanburg at a cost of $300,000. 
Dr. J. A. Hayne, State health officer, and Dr. J. 
LaBruce Ward, have been busy stamping out 
hookworm and in waging continuous warfare 
against the mosquito 

In the good roads campaign, F. H. Hyatt, of 
Columbia, has been most active from the first, 
while to Jas. A. Hoyt, now a successful banker of 
Columbia, belongs the distinction, when editor of 
the Columbia Record, of having conducted a mem- 
orable county-to-county campaign for good roads 
that is still bearing fruit. 

In the cotton mill developments that have 
brought South Carolina to the third place, the lead- 
ers are by families—the Parkers, the Moores, the 
Laws, the Montgomerys, the Clevelands—most of 


whom are bankers as well as manufacturers. In 
other manufacturing enterprises there is “Rock 
Hill Buggy’? Anderson, who is about to open an 
automobile factory, and the Mason family, of Sum- 
ter, who through their independent telephone in- 
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DR. EDWARD K. GRAHAM. 
A foremost figure in all good causes looking to the up- 


building of North Carolina, a man 
unselfish character and pre-eminent constructive ability 
mark him for distinction in the future life of the Com- 
montealth, is Dr, Edward K. Graham, acting President of 
the State University. Dr. Graham is keenly interested in 
all rural problems and is lending effective help to our 
leaders in all forms of agricultural progress. 
Especially notable is Dr. Graham's suggestion 


whose generous and 


that a 
week in next November be observed throughout the State 
as “Civic Service Week,’’ for holding county and neighbor- 
hood meetings to discuss plans for community. upbuilding; 
to exhibit products and investigate educational, agricultural 
and industrial conditions; and to hold educational, good 
roads, and farm life conferences, etc., ete, 

The idea has been unanimously endorsed by the State 
Board of Agriculiure and the State Farmers’ Union, and it 
is expected that Governor Craig will issue an official procla- 
mation urging the people to observe the week and also 
name a strong committee to mature plans for its proper 
celebration. 





ventions have made possible this great modern 
convenience in thé country. 
* * oe 
These, of course, are only a few of the many 
men we should like to mention, but the limits of 
this article will not permit us to go further. And 
what the South Carolina of today is actually doing 
is but an earnest of the yet greater things the 
South Carolina of tomorrow will assuredly do. 


Each Local Union Should Have a Definite 
Program 


E AGAIN urge all local Farmers’ Unions to 
W arrange definite programs for their meet- - 

ings, assigning subjects to certain speakers 
and committees long enough in advance to give 
them ample time to prepare themselves. Here are 
the subjects for the first quarter of 1914 as sug- 
gested by the Topics Committee of the National 
Union: 

January: ‘‘More Women Members of the Union 
—How Can We Get Them? Should They Have 
Separate Sessions or Meet With the Men, or Should 
We Have Some Joint Programs and Some Sepa- 
rate Ones?” Second January subject: ““‘What Can 
We Do About Dragging the Roads?’’ 

February: ‘“‘How Can We Cooperate This Year 
in Buying Feedstuffs, Fertilizers, Machinery and 
Supplies, and in Avoiding the Credit and Mort- 
gage Systems?” 

March: (1) “Are Our County Public Schoof 
Work, Public Road Work and Public Health Work 
Properly Managed? If Not, What Reforms Are 
Needed?” (2) “What Can We Do to Get a Good 
Pair Next Fall?” 


A Thought for the Week 


FB wrest strong normal man loves the land, the 








forest, and the stream. 

Even though the lures of the city have held 
him tightly bound for years, in moments of remi- 
niscence he lives again the joyous days of youth in 
the country, near to Nature. 

Worn with years, the son of the soil imagines 
that he can find ease and comfort in the city, and 
he leaves the old farm to John and Mary. 

Always—always, he finds his error; the call of 
the land haunts him to the end.—H. A. Bereman, 
in Farm Magazine. 

CAN our list of farmers’ meetings and farmers’ 
S short courses on another page, and then write 
the secretary or director of the one in your terri- 
tory from which you can derive the most good and 
arrange to attend. These meetings and short 
courses are often filled with good things about 
which one should know—subjects that are ably 
discussed by men who know already. ‘Who is it 
that does not need a teacher?’’ We all attend 
school all our lives; the trouble is that too many 
of us attend where the tuition is most expensive— 
in the school of experience. Let’s learn from the 
hard knocks of the other fellow. 
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To Build Permanent, Build of Redwood 


It positively will not decay. Redwood will not shrink 
or swell. Furthermore, it is fire-resisting. Extremes of 
heat and cold, moisture and dryness, will not effect this 
wonderful wood. 


Everywhere users of Redwood testify to the absolute 
permanence of this enduring wood. edwood railroad 
ties, down forty years, show no effect from rot or decay. 
Into every Redwood tree Mother Nature has put a marvele 
ous preservative that keeps Redwood soundand permanent. 

Saginaw Redwood Silos, under all kinds of weather cone 
ditions, give the same unequaled service. 

Hosts of dairymen and stockmen will tell you that their Saginaw 
Redwood Silos are tight as a drum, and they have not been touched 
with awrench. A big saving intime and labor. ‘No need to tighten 
or loosen the hoops. 


The Saginaw Silo is Steel-Built 


The Saginaw Silo has a frame work of structural steel like that of 
pol on skyscraper. Five big dominant features make the Saginaw 
d-proof. Empty or filled, the Saginaw stands like a rock. 


Saginaw All-Steel Door locks and interlocks the staves in 
Frame—a keystone of wonders four places. 
ful strength to which the Silo is Saginaw Inner Anchor unt 
built. formly distributes the anchoring 
Saginaw Angle-Steel Rib— pul onall the’staves. It securely 
encircling the Saginaw overcomes olds them in position. 
vibration in the wall under severe Saginaw Base Anchor com: 
wind stress and absolutely pres pletes perfectly the wonderful 
vents any possibility of cave in.” greel framework of the Saginaw. 
Saginaw Spline-Dowels It holds the Saginaw immovable 
unite all the staves into a rigid to its foundations with the grip of 
immovable wall, and each Dowel the roots of giant oaks. 


Redwood endures forever. The steel framework of the Saginaw 
makes the Saginaw Silo indestructible. So in the Saginaw Redwood 
Silo, you have a wonderful, practical combination, lasting strength and 
the perfect silage keeping qualities of wood. 

Or a Siloiled Yellow Pine Silo. Siloil is a wood preserver that 

etrates the Yellow Pine Staves making them impervious to rot or decay, 
Biroit eliminates a greater part of the shrinking or swelling of the staves. It 
gives to Yellow Pine many of the permanent qualities of Redwood. 

Build a Saginaw Silo, Yearinand year out itwill be a source of profit, 
pride and satisfaction to you, a solid, permanent structure on your farm, 

In buying a Saginaw Silo you have the choice of Redwood, Siloiled Yellow 
Pine and Yellow Pine the best woods for Silo b@ilding, Write for Silo book, 





\ See our agent in your locality. Know about the Saginaw Silo before you buys 
Al THE Mc CLURE COMPAN* 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.: 


LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 


THE SOUTH AS A CATTLE COUNTRY 


How Nature Has Favored the South; the Need for an Awaken- 
ing Among Our Farmers 




















By A. L. French, Cascade, Va. 


HE Southeastern States have fact that grass fairly thrust itself up- 
several great staple crops, any on them, and to utilize this grass was 











The INDIANA SILO is the Watch-tower that 
marks the advancing line of progress in agricul- 
ture. It stands like a beacon light to the farmers 
and points the way of safety to those whose course 
to independence is beset by crop failures and high 
price feed. The 


OMT: 
AELESE EATEN 


Get ready to build a silo I A 
for 1914. We have a spe- 
cial EARLY BUYERS’ 
Proposition which will be 
of interest. A new book 
by Benjamin Quod, “ The 
Watch Tower of Ba eyo 
ty,” our new catalog an is the easiest silo to erect and keepin order. The 
snaile y copesil eet mechanical features found only on the INDIANA 
B@- Write for them today SILO make it the best silo to be had. Dollar for 
Address nearest office. dollar it gives the greatest services of all silos and 
if used according to our instructions it will last a 
lifetime. It increases production; it lessons labor 
and doubles profits. Itis not an experiment. It 
is not sold on promises but on the strength of its own past performances. 
More INDIANA SILOS are in use on American stock farms than of 
any other make. 
The contents of an INDIANA SILO are never endangered as the 
INDIANA SILO never gives trouble while filled. ‘ : 
The INDIANA SILO is not affected by the settling or cracking of 
foundation; there is no danger of cracked or bursted walls. Wood is a 
_ non-conductor and no loss results through improper curing through lack of 
heat or absorption of the juices. : 
The present high price of feed stuff and of live stock makes it imperative that the 
farmers of America conserve the wealth which their acres produce. 


THE INDIANA SILO CO. 
623 H = , Ind. 623 Silo Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
sieedaiens aac Indiana Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 4 , 
INDIANA SILO CO. of Texas, 623 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 























one of which will figure out a their easiest means of securing a live- 
good profit to the grower. These lihood. And had not bluegrass been a 
| crops have been the main dependence natural product of their soils in the 
of our farmers for from 50 to more early days, covering as it did every 
than 100 years and surely in that uncultivated acre like a carpet, we 
length of time the bulk of our people have no reason for believing that soil 
should have learned to produce them devastation would not have been a 
at a maximum of profit in spite of the great in those sections as it is with 
ups and downs of the market, had us in the South—save for the fact 
there been nothing wrong with the that ours is a soil more readily dis- 
system under which they were work- integrated than theirs and subject al- 
ing: and having the best cash crops so to a heavier rainfall. 
in the United States to work with, we As our country grows older other 
would naturally look to the South for problems besides securing the pres- 
the most “well-to-do” farmers in the ent dollar thrust themselves upon the 
country. man who handles the soil. To the 
But the plain truth of the matter thinking man of the South soil con- 
is that instead of showing the wealth- servation stands in a elass by itself 
iest class of farmers in the United as our most pressing problem, and 
States—as our advantages in money practical means looking to this end 
crops would lead us to expect—the demand from year to year an ever-in- 


South shows a larger percentage of creasing proportion of our thoughts. 
poor men handling the soil than does ; aie 
any other section of its size in the Our Feed-Producing Possibilities 


country. RASS is conceded to be—next to 
To one unacquainted with soil con- natural forest growth—the great- 
ditions in the United States this state est of soil builders. But the point will 
of affairs would be hard to explain, be raised, Can the South, as a whole, 
but to one who has traveled the South be made to produce grass economic- 
from end to end and seen the large ally? From my own observation I will 
proportion of poor soil that her farm- say that I do not believe there is any 
ers are handling, the explanation is large section of the South in which 
very evident—that explanation being some variety or varieties of nutri- 
that our farmers have been working tious soil-building grass cannot be 
under the handicap of poor soil. A profitably grown. In my own neigh- 
poor soil anywhere in the world can borhood—the bright tobacco section 
mean nothing less than poverty to of Piedmont, N. C.—where 15 years 
those who are depending upon it for ago grass growing was considered a 
a living. joke, or the fad of some rich man, 
If in any section only from one- there are today hundreds of acres of 
fourth to one-half the crop can be pasture land producing as many, if 
produced with a certain amount of not more pounds of meat per acre 
labor that can be produced in some each year than the average pasture 
other section the producer is bound lands of the North. A well informed 
to receive less for his labor—even if cattle man from one of the richest 
he may have some advantage in sections of the Valley of Virginia said 
price per pound for the crop he is to me recently that we were produc- 
producing. Arguing from this fact, ing more hay per acre than were the 
we must conclude that any system of farmers of his section, ar? this too 
farming that tends gradually to soil when we are just beginning to farm, 
depletion means eventually poverty while grass growing has been this 
to the farming people; and this sys- man’s business for three-quarters of 
tem continued can mean nothing but a century. On a recent trip to the 
greater poverty as the world grows sand hill section of my State—the 





older, least promising from a grass-growing 
The crops that the South has been standpoint of any section of the State 
producing are not as much respons- —I saw flourishing fields of lespedeza 


ible for her poverty of soil as is her and Bermuda and the large farmers 
neglect of other crops that she can of that section are becoming enthusi- 
produce. Ascertain the number of astic upon the subject of beef cattle 
pounds of plant food and vegetable raising. 

matter that the South has taken from 
her soils during the past 100 years 
through the crops sold, and compare 
this loss with the total loss that her 
soils have sustained during this time, 
and it will be found to be only a small 
percentage of her total loss of these 
essentials to soil fertility. This 
proves that the waste of soil her sys- 
tem of farming has allowed is re- 
sponsible in a far greater measure 
for her poverty than is her loss by 
reason of the crops she has sold. The 
inference the thinking man would 
draw from this is that she should not 
produce less of the crops she has been 
producing, but supplement’ these 
with more crops of a soil-building na- 
ture. 





The crop that is indigenous to a 
country is not always the crop that 
continues to be held in the highest 


of that section. For instance, in the 
finest bluegrass section of Indiana, I 
know a leading livestock raiser and 
feeder who is discarding bluegrass 
very rapidly for timothy, herdsgrass 
and sapling clover as pasture crops, 
because of the greater amount of 
feed the new pasture crops are pro- 
ducing. So while grass growing has 
not been much in evidence upon the 
farms over much of the South up to 
this time, the change of sentiment 
that is everywhere present among —- 
people regarding the care of the soil 
leads us to believe that the matter 
Soil Conservation Our Biggest will be tried out in a large way dur- 

Problem ing the next 10 years. And where the 
HE early training of our people, trial is intelligently made grass will 
and the fact that many of these Surely follow, for abundant rainfall, 





Fills Your Silo Quickly With Less Power and Labor 


You can operate this machine with a 4 h. p. gasoline engine. It's the 


lightest running blower type of ensilave cutter made—The throwing, 
blowing, lifting force carries the ensilage in a steady full stream rapidly 
up into the highest silo without waste of power. The ensilage packs 


perfectly and keeps sweet and succulent. The 
PAPEO ENSILAGE CUTTER 
axe down. Simple in construction, not easy to get 
tire frame is one solid piece of semi-stee]l. The bear- 
a ly id will not heat. The feeding 
h haft—always gives you the desired 
length ¢. age Cutter is not chain driven, but has 
heavy gears which transmit @/é the power. It cuts ensilage perfectly and 
















swiftly—as fast as you can bring the corn to the machine. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. Send today for this book. Itshows how 
i, “Wonderful Papec’’ cuts ensilage with less power, time and labor, PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 





tr e 
25 convenient distributing points i 


Shortsville, New York 





n the U. 8, Box 100 































soil-building crops are not indigenous Much sunshine, a fair quality of soil 
to many sections of the South, have and lime make grass growing. We 
been factors leading to the neglect have the rainfall and sunshine ever 
of these crops by the majority of our With us, the skeleton of a good soil 
farmers. Men everywhere in all ages is ours yet, and a billion or two tons 


have been inclined to follow the path Of lime rock are within our borders 
of least resistance. So while the awaiting our awakening. 
farmers of the North and West have I have laid much stress upon 


taken to grass growing as naturally grass, for grass is not only the 
as ducks to water, it was not so much South’s greatest need from the soil- 
because of a natural inclination upon building standpoint, but is now and 
their part as it was because of the (Concluded on page 20.) 





esteem by the leading thinking men - 
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Farmers and Dairymen, Beware 


HE creamery promoter is again 

abroad in the land telling of the 
wonderful benefits to be derived from 
buying his particular outfit. The 
creamery promoter probably has re- 
tarded the development of dairying 
more than any other agent because 
of the many failures and discourage- 
ments left behind him. As a rule 


the promoter’s creamery is a failure | 


for he does not put them where 
needed, but they go in localities 
where cows are scarce or where dairy 
products are already selling for 
prices far above that which the 
creamery could pay. 

fa) The promoted creamery is always 
ut in where the farmer and business 
men are uninformed concerning 
dairying and where money is easy 
to get. : 

Four to five hundred cows are re- 
quired to operate successfully and 
many creameries are put in where 
the product of only 50 to 150 cows 
is obtainable. 

Nearly 100 promoters’ creameries 
were built in Kentucky five or six 
years ago; less than ten are operat- 
ing today and few of them have had 
any measure of success. Seven 
creameries built in Georgia by the 
Chicago Building and Manufacturing 
Company failed completely except 
one that was aided by a capitalist. 
The Williams Construction Company, 
of Chicago, said to be the successor 
of The Chicago Building and Manu- 
facturing Co., is operating in this 
State now. 

Average milk in North Carolina 
cities brings from 18 to 30 cents, 
wholesale, per gallon. The average 
price paid by North Carolina cream- 
eries for the butterfat in a gallon of 
milk is from ten to 12 cents. 

A creamery cannot compete with 
the city milk prices and yet the pro- 
motor insists on placing creameries 
in towns where milk is scarce and 
retails for 40 or more cents per gal- 
lon. 

The creameries of North Carolina 
pay an average of not more than 31 
cents per pound of butterfat and still 
this past season sweet cream was very 
scarce for 40 and even 50 cents per 
pound of butterfat. 

The promoter’s creamery outfit is 
generally inferior both “in building 
and equipment. The machinery is 
generally cheap, inadequate and out 
of date, often second-hand, repainted 
and worked over from a previous 
failure. 

Several localities in North Caro- 
lina need creameries and any one of 
them could build and equip with up- 
to-date machinery for 2,500 to 
$3,500, while the promotor works 
his inferior outfit off for $5,000 to 
$6,000. 

A well conducted creamery will do 
an immense amount of good in a 
community where local conditions 





favor it and the Dairy Division of | 


the State Experiment Station will 
assist any such community to organ- 
ize and build a creamery, and includ- 
ing the supervision of building, in- 
Stalation of machinery and will assist 
to find a competent buttermaker to 
operate the completed plant. 

Any person knowing of the opera- 
tions of a creamery promotor will do 
himself and community a lasting ben- 
efit to report the matter to the Dairy 

rming Division of the State Exper- 
iment Station at Raleigh. 

Our Division believes in local co- 
Operative creameries for North Caro- 
lina but discredits the operation of 
promotors who leave a trail of mis- 
representation, closed creameries and 
disappointed dairymen behind them. 

9 ALVIN J. REED 

N. C. Experiment Station 





Feed weanling calves and colts lib- 
erally. If it does not pay to feed such 
young animals well, it never pays to 
feed them. 





t Remember that if what you wish to puy 
S not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Gwn Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 








STALLIONS 
Ruaning, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Ourguarantee and a veterinary certiiicate with every purchase- 
Lowest prices and liberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


MARES GELDINGS 


Alli Ages 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





_......_ BERKSHIRES. 
SELWYN FARMS 


| BERKSBIRES, HOLSTEIN and JER‘ EY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 

Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stuck Show, Chicago, 1910. 

Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 


Reyistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been supplied from our great herd. 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South C:rolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and Porto Rico, Berk- 
shires for foundation a specialty, Every animal 
permanently immune to cholera. 











EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C, | 





The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N.C. 








Now ready to ship, 8 to 10 weeks o.d, a few pairs 
not related. Also one very fine herd boar. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
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KEEPSAKES MODEG was champion 
and grand champion Poland-China 
Sow at Knoxville, defeating the Mem- 
phis Tri-State and Tennessee State 
Fair grand champions. 

She and her litter mates are bred to 
prize-winning boars and are for sale 

Also 3 prize-winning herd boars. First 
prize, under year boar at Knoxville; and 

one Big Type, 500-l». yearling; also a 

Klever's Giant pig that was shown un- 

der 6 months, 

Twenty-five half Big Type fall 
that are big, smooth and stretchy. 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 


pigs 





Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs | 








CHESTER WHITES. 
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Two 
1% O.LC. 
Sw Hogs 
Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
scrub hogs. Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
weighed 28061lbs. Will ship you sample 
pair of these famous hogs ontimeand give 
agency to first applicant. We are origi- 
nators, most extensive breeders andship- 
pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 


Write for Free Book, 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale.” 

It’s not a catalogue, but the boiled-down expe- 
rience of the most successful hog raiser in the 
country. Gives valuable intormation about 
breeding, feeding, marketing, etc. The most 

ractical book of its kind ever issued. It’s free. 

end today. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1863—50 Years’ Success 























DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 
| Are almost entirely of the great MASTERPIECE, 
| | PREMIER LONGFELLOW and Baron Duke blood, 
| f and for size and fancy points there is no better in 
| | the South. Fine lot of pigs, gilts, and young boars 
| | now ready for delivery. Everything registered. 
Also fine lot of Angora Goats now ready for de- 
livery. KIMBALL FARMS, Oxford, N. C. 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massiv« 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murireesboro, Tenn. 


chins J famous. J.P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, IL 
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TAMWORTHS. 


Oe eeeeenem. 





and Aberdeen-Angus. We breed them 
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TAMWORTH Bred gilts, service boars, 

all ages, English, Canad- 

PIGS ian or American bred. 

Farrowed by 600 to 1200 lb. 

Championsows, sired by 800 to 1100 lb. Grand 

Champion boars. Eight prize winning boars 

6 to 24 months old from this season’s show 
herds cheap. 


Largest registered prize winning herd in 
the South. Won 218 premiums, 21 champions, 
9 grand champions and 5 trophy cups at 
eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


MOUNTAIN HOME TAMWORTHS 


Fifty-eight blue and champion ribbons won by this herd 
in 1913, at the Forest City, Minn., Wis. and Mich. State 








| 





fairs. Correspondence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. Warren Morton, - Russellville, Ky 


large and smooth. Our friends made them 





| DUROC-JERSEYS No stock for sale. Just ar- 


rived: First prize winning 
gilts at Cleveland, O. Bred to champion boars; 
bluest of blood for Spring farrow. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


| Bred Sows and Gilts and October Pigs, not akin. 
High quality. 
R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 














Montrose Farm Duroc-Jerseys—Home 
of Gold Bond Again, and others of his 


class. Vigorous, young service boars— 
two hundred pounds and over. High 
quality. Priced low. 








John F. T. Anderson, Poindexter, Va. 
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High-Grade Cattle— 
High-Grade Farmers 


The pure-bred 
Jersey Cow 


is one of the most high-grade animals ever developed 
by man. The high-grade farmer demands the high- 
grade cow. No breed equals the Jersey for the eco- 
nomical production of high-grade milk and butter. 
No breed equals the Jersey for intensive farming, 


Send for information to 








24 W. 23d Street, New York 














need nocomment. Bu 


and mules: 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheev and Goats, is already so well known as to 

H t is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equaily valuable ps a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 





“I would rather have two p ds of Cott 
ing an all-corn ration.” 


Dallas, Texas. 





rather have two ounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 


Let us send you free booklet. ‘ull of valuable tnformation to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTPONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 


d Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
Corn is a good 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 


NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 








WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Ll senstemammanemniemnesiialiill 
DIGGS FARM 


| HAS FOR SALE 
| JERSEY BULLS 


From 3 Months to 2 Years Old. 














These bulls are fancily bred and 
should make great sires. 


For Pedigrees and Prices, address 


J.F. DIGGS, Rockingham, N. C. 











HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


You can find no way to invest your money 
and efrort so profitably as in the selection 
and use of a pure-bred Holstein sire of good 
individuality. In a few years’ time you can 
grade upavery poor herd toa profitabie basis. 


The Illinois State Experiment Station has 
been testing a herd where the average pro- 
duction has been increaseéu $41.65 per cow in 
four years by the use of a pr re-bred sire, and 
by testing the individual cows and disposing 
of the poor producers. 





Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso.,F.L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














ws nnnsannn HEREFORDS, 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


LLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords "thera im. the Sout. 


Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky 


HORSES. 
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* Now is the time to buy a good 
YOUNG PERCHERON STALLION 


That has been raised under proper conditions—that 
insures vitality—this means increased number of 
Colts. Yalso have two fine Registered Saddle Stal- 
lions for sale. Short Horn Cattle and Berkshire 
Hogs—all registered stock, extra fine. 


JNO. F. LEWIS - - LYNNWOOD STOCK FARM, 
Lynnwood, N. & W. R. R., Va. 
CEES AAW Ba 








—PACING PROSPECTS— 


Brown Stallion; born March 13, 1912. Sire 
John R. Gentry 2.00%. Dam by Brown Hal 
2.1234; she is full sister to dam of “Braden 
Direct 2.013%. Also Colts and Fillies by John 
R. Gentry 2.0024, McEwen 2.184 and Argot 
Hal 2.0744. No Bargain Sale, All Worth Their 
Price. Address 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 

















KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 


Registered stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some splen- 
saddlers, plantation 
horses and nice drivers. A 
beautiful lot of Welsh and 
etland ponies. Large 
English Blacks and Hamp 
shire swine. Write your 
wants or visit our farms. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 











Guernsey Cattle—Shetland Ponies 
Maltese Milk Goats For Sale. 
-Address— 
LA GRANGE STOCK FARM 
R. F. D. No. 2 Winnsboro, S.C. 
JACKS. 
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Kentucky Jack and 
Perchoron Farms. 
200 head of big bone, 
Kentucky, Mammoth 
Jacks, Percheron stallions, 
mnres and a few good 
plantation horses. You 
can save two or three big 
pro‘its by buying from the 
farms on which they are 
raised. W ite us your 
| wants or visit our farms, 


| COOK & BROWN, Propr’s 
} Lexington, Ky. 
‘j ACKS FOR SALE Guaranteed breeders 
and registered. Write 
or come and see barn on electric line at Green- 
dale. S. C. NUNNELLEY, 
| Route 6, Lexington, Ky. 
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SAVE 


ME ~ AKL RAN 


Double Disc and 
Runner Furrow Openers. 

Plain and Fertilizer Styles. 

No breaking of seed. 

Tip-over Corn and Fertilizer’ 
Hoppers—Great convenience. 

12 Different dropping distances 
for corn. 

Fertilizer can be sown in 
quantities ranging from 50 to 
600 pounds per acre. 

Broom Corn and Sorghum 
Plates FREE, 

Superior Corn Drills are guar- 
anteed in every way. We can- 
not tell you all their good features 
here. Send for our Superior 
Corn Drill Folders. Read them. 
Then go to your local dealer and 
insist on seeing the Superior 
Corn Drill. “The Name Tells a 
True Story.” 


The AMERICAN SEEDING Macnine @ 
me ie INCORPORATED—~ 
SPRINGFIELD,OHIO, U.S.A. 











t°c7s5, Mules and Cows. They are 
h altkier and render better service. 
W.a:cn tue heavy coat that holds the 
wet sweat and 


—get more good from their feed and 
are better in every way. Insist on 


“<The Stewart 


Ball Bearing 


Clipping Machine 
It turns easier, clips faster and closer 
and stays sharp longer than any 

Gears are all file hard and 
PRICE 


They are enclosed, pro- 
ected an 972° 


da run in oil; 


Stewart single tension clipping head, 
highest grade, Get ene from = dealer; 
every machine guaranteed to please. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
157 Ohio Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for complete new catalogue showing world’s 


largest and most modern line of horse clipping and 
sheep shearing machines, mailed free on request. 


\ Pertectly Air-tight 


Perfect-fitting doors make the silo 
absolutely air-tight. That keeps the 
ensilage sweet and fresh down to last 
Quick, easy adjustment—no 
hammer or wrench needed. Stron, 
steel hoops form easy ladder. Bui! 
to last a lifetime—of White or Yellow 
Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t 
buy a better silo. Our motto is 
Quality. Wri y for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 
Box38-M, Frederick, Md. 


Silos 


















yourowncattle, Dehorned 


Saves] Enables you to dehorn 
5 cattle give more milk—fat- 






oa ten sconer and better-—sell easier. 
Leavitt cogged mechanism affords powerful leverage; 
V-blades make clean cut all around the horn. Leavitt dehor- 
ners known to give 20 years’ service Ej 
me without repairs. Guaranteed. Write & 
foz catalog if not at your dealer's. 
LEAVITT MFG: CO. 
106 Grigzs St. 

a Urbana, is. 









The South as a Cattle Country 





(Concluded from page 18.) 


will be for years to come, the founda- 
tion upon which successful cattle 
raising will be founded. 

That the climate of the Southwest 
favors cattle growing is abundantly 
proved by the fact that in the natural 
grass sections of our country—not- 
ably parts of Kentucky, Virginia and 
Mississippi—cattle raising has made 
as great progress as in any section of 
the United States; and other limited 
areas that have in recent years turned 
to cattle growing prove that the 
climate has not been the factor that 
has retarded the development of this 
great industry over much of the 
Southeast. 

Catawba County, North Carolina, 
has, during very recent years, de- 
veloped a dairy industry that is now 
upon a thoroughly practical paying 
basis, and as good results are being 
obtained as in many old-established 
dairy sections that have been blessed 
with natural grass pastures since the 
land was first settled. 

In the bright tobacco sections of 
North Carolina and Virginia, where 
15 years ago the man who even 
talked grass and cattle was consider- 
ed a subject of careful observation by 
his neighbors, there are today sev- 
eral successful cattle growing farm- 
ers; and beef calves, the equal in size 
and quality to those produced any- 
where, are being turned off annually. 

The greatest factor that has 
worked against the cattle business of 
my section is, in my opinion, one al- 
ready hinted at, namely, that pioneer 
farmers follow the path of least re- 
sistance and in the case of the South- 
east the path of least resistance was 
tobacco’ and cotton—crops to which 
our soil and climate are especially 
adapted, as are the soils of other sec- 
tions to grass. However, as a sys- 
tem of permanent agriculture, the 
growing of these crops exclusively 
has proved a failure, for the reason 
that our soils have been gradually de- 
teriorating under the system fol- 
lowed. 

For some years now the thinking 
men of the South have been casting 
about for a link to strengthen this 
weak point in our agricultural chain, 
and the preponderence of evidence 
points to well-utilized sod crops, as 
supplementary to those being grown 
as the best practical means to this 
end. 

It has already been stated that cer- 
tain of these crops may be profitably 
grown in every section of the South- 
east. The hill farmer has bluegrass, 
herdsgrass and lespedeza; the man 
lower down has herdsgrass, white 
clover, lespedeza and Bermuda; while 
the farmer of the great coast country 
has in Bermuda, lespedeza and white 
clover as good a combination as any 
of the others. 

This seems to prove the point as 
far as summer grown sods for graz- 
ing and soil building are concerned. 
When it comes to stock feeds for the 








preserve silage perfectly. They are substantial- 
ly built along correct lines. Zyro Silos cannot 
crack or ebrink ang are practicz 


the complete story of “Zyro’f 
Sios. Ask for it To-day. 
Carolina Metal Products Co., 





ept. C., 
_ Wilmington, N.C, 








/ TRY IT 30 DAYS 
Don’t accept our *‘say so.”’ Put this 
cooker to the test of reat farm-work 
A 30 days’ trial will prove that 


: FARMERS’ FAVORITE 


eed Cooker and Agricultural Boller 
is all we claim for it—and then some. 
Save time--feed--fuel. Guaranteed, 
Write cataiog and Trial Offer Coup- 
on today. LEWIS MFC CO.,Box J, 
Certiand, N.Y, 











wintering of cattle, no section of the 
United States has anything on the 


| South. On soil of equal fertility the 
South will produce one-third more 
rough feed per acre than will the 


| colder sections of the country, and 
| the same thing may be said of grain 
crops, sufficient tests having been 
made to prove that corn, oats and soy 
beans will produce more bountifully 
under corresponding soil conditions 
in the South than in any section hav- 
ing a shorter growing season, less 
rainfall and less sunshine. 
Few of us realize that the South is 
producing an immense quantity of 
the finest concentrated stock food 
; as a by-product of our cotton crop, 
but such is the case, and we are send- 
| ing the bulk of this vast amount to 
enrich stockmen in other sections of 
the world, when our people need the 
profit derived from its feeding as 
badly as any people; and our soils 
need the $100,000,000 worth of plant 
food that our cottonseed meal con- 





tains worse than do the soils of the 
sections where it is sent. 

The writer never expects to see in 
the Southeast the cattle business 
handled in the extensive manner that 
has been the rule in the far West, but 
he does expect, if he lives 20 years, to 
see hundreds of thousands of farmers 
growing cattle in a small way, utiliz- 
ing their rough lands as pastures and 
supplementing their money crops of 
peanuts, tobacco and cotton, on the 
better sections of their. farms with 
meadows of alfalfa, red clover, soy 
beans, cow peas, etc. 


The cattle tick is a handicap yet in 
many sections, but there are millions 
of acres in the South already freed 
from the tick on which hundreds of 
thousands of cattle should be pro- 
duced annually, but the cattle to be 
found on hundreds of square miles of 
this territory, as yet, are the old 
brindles that are grazing from the 
end of a chain. But in every section 
a little leaven is at work, that will in 
time leaven the whole lump. Thous- 
ands of good sires are needed to work 
the improvement in our cattle, and 
the distribution of these good sires 
is being greatly retarded by reason 
of an excessive express rate on breed- 
ing stock from the northern section 
of our territory to the South. This 
condition should be changed, and the 
express companies should be brought 
to see that it is to their interest to 
give relief along this line. 





Meeting of the Florida State Live- 
stock Association 


‘. oe second annual meeting of the 
Florida State Livestock Associa- 
tion was held at the College of Agri-° 
culture, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, on December 16, 17 and 18, 
with a very satisfactory delegation 
from all parts of the State in attend- 
ance, and deep interest was shown 
in all subjects connected with the 
livestock industry of the State. The 
first day was devoted chiefly to con- 
sideration of matters connected with 
swine production and forage crops. 
Following addresses of welcome, Mr. 
T. Z Atkeson, of Live Oak, agricul- 
tural adviser of Suwanee County, 
spoke on the subject of Grazing Crops 
for Hogs; and Mr. W. E. Brown, of 
Williston, farm demonstration agent 
of Levy County, added a paper on 
Practical Methods of Raising Hogs. 
Senator C. F. Barber, of Macclenny, 
President of the Association, deliver- 
ed his annual address at the after- 
noon session, describing the work al- 
ready accomplished in tick eradica- 
tion and county livestock clubs, and 
making recommendations for more 
interest and more money in the fu- 
ture. Dr. C. F. Dawson, Veterinarian 
of the State Board of Health, gave a 
very comprehensive paper on Hog 
Cholera and Its Treatment, with sta- 
tistics of control work in Florida, de- 
scribing methods of producing and 
using hog cholera serum, how to rec- 
ognize the disease, and how to pre- 
vent most of the loss. Another very 
valuable address was given by Mr. T. 
Z. Atkeson on Home Curing of Meat, 
using colored charts, showing how to 
cut up a hog and giving details of 
curing methods. 

The night session was treated to a 
lecture on Grasses and Forage Crops 
in Florida, illustrated with stereopti- 
can views, by Prof. P. H. Rolfs, Di- 
rector of the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion. Prof. John M. Scott, Animai 
Industrialist of the Experiment Sta- 
tion added a talk on the Importance 
of Legumes in Livestock Feeding. 

The second day of the convention 
was devoted chiefly to tick eradica- 
tion work in Florida. The subject 
was opened at the morning session by 
Dr. C. F. Dawson, of Jacksonville. 
He reported that 32 cattle dipping 
vats had been built during the past 
ten months, under the co-operative 
direction of the State Board of Health 
and the Federal Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Reports were received 
from the secretaries of six of the 
county livestock clubs which have 
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been organized during the _ year, 
showing them to be in fair condition. 
A number of letters were read from 
owners of dipping vats in Florida, 
showing remarkable results in tick 
eradication work and complete satis- 
faction with the vats. iO eae Oe 
Drach, of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, spoke on some special prob- 
lems connected with building dipping 
vats in Florida, such as quicksand 
and water. Dr. E. M. Nighbert, also 
of the Federal Bureau, and in charge 
of all tick eradication work in Geor- 
gia, South Carolina and Florida, gave 
a comprehensive review of the eradi- 
cation work in the South and the 
benefits derived. Dr. Nighbert de- 
scribed his efforts to co-operate in ed- 
ucational work on this line with ¥_e 
State Board of Health of Florida, 
but announced to the Convention that 
on account of the failure of the prop- 
er officers to meet the contributions 
of the Federal Government with the 
appropriation of the necessary funds 
to conduct Florida’s share of the 
work, ‘he would be compelled to with- 
draw further efforts of the Bureau 
along this line until more effective 
cooperation could be secured. Atthe 
close of this address the President, 
Senator Barber, made a strong ap- 
peal to the Convention to respond to 
this need, using every means in their 
power to restore co-operative work. 

The third day of the Convention 
was devoted largely to dairy matters, 
beginning at the morning session 
with an address on the Dairy Cow, by 
Prof. H. P. Lykes, Assistant Dairy 
Agent of the Southern Railway, de- 
scribing methods of developing prof- 
itable dairy herds and offering the 
help of the railway coinpany to Flor- 
ida farmers. Mr. A. M. Flanery, 
manager of the Ocala Heights Dairy, 
of Ocala, continued the same subject 
in an interesting way, describing the 
establishment of dairy farming work 
in sections of North Carolina, and 
giving good advice as to the construc- 
tion of silos and use of silage for 
feeding purposes. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

Hon. C. F. Barber, of Macclenny, 
President; Z. C. Chambliss, of Ocala, 
First Vice-President; F. E. Bugbee, 
of Hastings, Second Vice-President; 
S. H. Wilder, of Plant City, Third 
Vice-President; J. C. Henry, of Live 
Oak, Fourth Vice-President; C. L. 
Willoughby, of Gainesville, Secretary, 
and J. M. Scott, of Gainesville, Treas- 
urer, 





Making a Good Well 


BOUT a year ago I moved to a 

farm where the neighbors all said 
the water was bad. The well was an 
open affair with broad curb in the 
barn yard. Of course the old well 
was filled up. 

I located a well about 50 feet from 
the house. I had a hole three feet in 
diameter dug through 23 feet of clay. 
We struck quicksand at that point. 
With a post hole digger I went as far 
into this sand as we could without 
having the water drive us out. There 
was an abundance of water. I drop- 
ped a large rock about 18 inches 
square into this hole and set on the 
rock a section of four-inch galvanized 
piping, then filled in a load of brok- 
en stone about the 4-inch pipe. The 
4-inch pipe was continued to the 
ground level and then the whole thgyn< 
filed up. After the dirt had setticd 
I put a concrete platform around the 
four-inch casing and put my pump 
pipe inside the casing with the pump 
resting on the casing. Should neces- 
sity arise the pump can be easily lift- 
ed out. No dirt can get into the cas- 
ing and no surface water into the 
well, ° 

I wanted a well that would fill a 
tank for house and barn use and seein 
to have it. The total cost (withont 
pump) was $10. 

GEO. C. FAVILLE. 

North Emporia, Va. 





Men exists for the sake of one another. 
Teach them then or bear with them.—Mar- 
cus Aurelius, 
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Success Through Co-operation 


Y EXPERIENCE the past year 

has convinced me that the farm 
flock will pay as good dividends on 
the money invested and the 
used in attending to them as will 
farm crops, the dairy herd or hogs. 
But the s-me care must be given to 
them to be successful as is given to 
other braxches of farming. 

I am a member of the Coopera- 
tive Pou'try Assoviation organized 
here a litt’s over one year ago, and 
Gris organization has been responsi- 
ble for the success that I have made, 
for should { sell in the local market 
I would rot get more than thirty- 
five cents a dozen at any time, and 
this would not last for more than a 
few weeks. A large part of the year 
my eggs would be sold for 15 cents, 
which is not much more than the cost 
of production when fowls are care- 
fully fed and not allowed to make 
their own way. 

Cne of my main feeds has been 
skimmed milk, which we have in 
abundance, as I am a member of the 
Cooperative Creamery. 

There was not a month in which 
I was not getting some eggs. I be- 
gan with thirty-five hens and bought 
a few for sitting purposes, in 
orcer to improve my flock. 

I’ere is the statement by months 
of the proceeds of my fowls: 


time 





eges 












January— | Severe ee ree ce eee ee ee $7.50 
Februar i. Siar an eee eee a 6.00 
WEST ie ee oa ao ae 5 3'o 00565 6s we 6808 7.50 
April— “and DYONCES: i.0 oe. 6 ges 27.40 
Rt eee nee re i 12.00 
June and July—BGSS. ... ccc ccesecvce 14.00 
August—Eggs 16.00 
Sept: mber—Fowls and ¢€278 ....-.ceee 20.50 
Octo’«r and 1° ovcurun! r— 9.85 
dears ee 12.00 

38 consumed at 15.00 

nten at home .....6.6 - 26.25 

Gy Sab BACs icy 64 05508 75.00 

Teint Gy -S2 CHOU < 665.8% 6 eee Se 10.00 

2prizes Rt the TOW c.ckices ceases tees 3.00 
J: i Trrrre Ser recrer reer ee To $262.00 


We began the year with 35 hens 
and puchased some eggs for hatching 
and fifty ducklings. We are going 
to keep an account of the cost this 
year and hope that we will be able 
to give at the close of the year. just 
the amount cleared above cost. We 
have already begun to incubate eggs 
to get the advantage of the fine prices 
on early broilers. 

We had fine success in rearing 
young stock in the early part of the 
spring, but had an outbreak of sore 
head in the late-hatched. I am 
now building a new hen house, and 
am pledging myself to double the 
amount of eggs to help in filling a 
regular contract that we have. In 
perfecting our organization I was 
elected President for the following 
year. We are losing thousands of 
dollars every year on account of the 
poor way in which we market our 
produce, and if we would use ¢om- 
mon sense and get together we could 
handle everything that we raise in 
such a way as to largely increase the 
present price. 

The farmer who takes eggs to 
town that he knows are bad and 
comes back home feeling that he has 
beaten the merchant because he put 
off something on him that he could 
not use at home, has not only beaten 
himself, but has hurt his neighbor; 
- 3 the practice that prevails of sell- 
ing poor stuff is taken into account 
when prices are made on country 
efgs, and the man who markets good 


eggs must get the same price as the 
man who markets rotten eggs. Mar- 


keting eggs cooperatively at 30 cents 
per dozen the year round marks the 
difference between ignorance and in- 
tellizence. J. R. NICKELS. 
Agricultural College, Miss. 





A railway mail clerk writes us, 
Strongly recommending that all eggs 
for hatching sent. by parcel post be 
not only labeled ‘‘Fragile,’’ but also 
packed in baskets or boxes with han- 
dles. These, he says, cannot be put 
in sacks and are much less likely to 
be mashed or jostled about. 





The Way I Manage To Raise Turkeys 

SELECT 
4 and one-year-old hen, Set two 
hens at the same time. Then unite all 
the baby turkeys in or.e drove, with 
the best hen, though ! keep them on 
the nest 48 hours, if »ossible. I then 
take them o% and put them in a 
large, roomy coop, which is inclosed 
by a three or iour-foot (wire or 
pank) fence, 8x_8 feet. This makes 
a nice little run for baby turks, and 
when joined to the garden fence they 
will slip in end spend most of the 
day there, cdeavouring insects of all 
kines, while the mother turkey hops 
over the low fence and ranges 
around 
the outs_de. Insects are their natural 
food, sad are a great help to keep 
the little ones healthy and growing. 

I fsed them twice a day when they 
can have the garden to range over. 
The first day or two I give them 
hard-boiled eggs, then cornbread, 
with onion tops baked in it for their 
morning feed, and some kind of 
small grain at night. 

Bought chick feed is fine for 
them while very young, then substi- 
tute wheat, cracked corn, peas, sun- 
flower seed, or almost anything I- 
happen to have, tho I feed sparingly 
until they feather out well and be- 
come hardy. One of the secrets of 
turkey raising 
them while young. 
a shallow 
milk at noon. I keep plenty of grit, 
charcoal and fresh water in their 
run, and also keep their coop dry 
and clean and keep them free of lice. 
This is of vital importance. 

When managed this way they are 
not hard to raise. I usually raise 
three-fourths of all I take off, and 
give them free range, too, after they 
become hardy. I know it takes quite 
a lot of work, though very pleasant, 
healthful and profitable. Many have 
asked me about turkey raising, and 
I hope this letter will be of some 
help. MRS. J. B. LIVINGSTON. 

Troy, Miss. 


I often give them 





Timely Poultry Notes 


SPECIALLY in houses for layers 

and when more than five or six 
birds are kept, be sure all the roosts 
are on the level. It will prevent the 
certain crowding .and struggle for 
the places “higher up” that invaria- 
bly accompany a series of roosts one 
higher than the other; and, unless 
the floor is covered with a deep litter, 
don’t have the roosts over two feet 


high. You will thus avoid ‘“‘bumble 
foot” and bent or broken breast 
bones. 

* * * 


See to the drainage of the runs be- 
fore winter rains set in. Damp runs 
mean epidemics of catarrh, 
kindred diseases, and the ounce of 
prevention is better than many 
pounds of cure. 

**s* € 

It is generally conceded that the 
tendency to large egg production is 
transmitted by the males, rather than 
the females. If you are breeding for 

“bred-to-lay”’ strain, carefully keep 
this in mind. Buy no males except 
sons of large producers. 

* *,* 

Study your poultry. 
of individuality about them, and in 
their feeding, selection of roosting 
place, nest, and other ways they show 
preferences which it often pays to 
humor. 


There is lots 


* * * 

Where the eggs are intended for 
hatching, there should be no forcing 
of egg production, but the hers 
should be given ample runs and fed 
for vigor and fertility. —F. J. R 





Autoists, and users of other 
have recently traveled over the 
Black Mountain road are 
opinion that the 
road between 


vehicles who 
Swannanoa- 
unanimously of the 
sand-clay portion of the 
Asheville and Black Mountain 
is much superior to the macadamized sec- 
tions which touch both towns named.— 


a two-year-o'd gobbler | 





fsasting on all she finds on | 


is not to overfeed | 


pan of clabber or butter- | 
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Asheville Citizen, 














This Key to Poultry 
Profits Mailed FREE; 









no untried experiments. 
successful, you trade back. 


OLD TRUST 


hree or four times as many in use as any 
it’s practical—simple. 
instructions are not needed. For good 
coldest winter as well as in summer, 
all other incubators, 


today for the book -- now is the time to start. 


JOHNSON, Incubator Man, - Clay 


This is the famous Old Trusty boek that gave hal a million people the right 
ideas for making chicken profits. 


If the Old Trusty doesn’t do its part to make you 
It’s the highest grade hatcher made, at a price 
you can’t resist, basedon selling 100,000 machines this year. Write me now. 


Anyone can operate it. 
Old Trusty outranks 


‘I give a 20 year guarantee —30 to 90 days’ trial— pay the freight 
and will ship your hatcher the same day your order arrives. 


Let me send it to you,too. Weoffer you 


Makes Big Hatchec in Cold- 
est and Warmest Weather — 
month after month, year after year! 
other. It’s because 
Highfalutin’ 
average hatches in 


Write 
Address: 


Center, Nebraska 

















ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 


Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 


This being a Commercial Erg Farm, our breeders 
ave of a carefully select d type with a tendency to 
prolific egg production, and these hens (no te 
being used for breeding purpose ) a:e mate 
cockerels that are d rect dese ndants of a proven 
strain of heavy layers. T..ese breeders are given 
the most careful attention with the view to the pro- 
duction of eggs that will hatch strong, livable 
chicks. Eggs: 15, $1.25; 50. $350; 100, $6.00. Bab 
chicks, double the price of egys. 


KIMBROUGH JONES, Jr., Prop., 
R. F. D. No. 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 














Choice Breeders and Exhibition Birds 


in Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Langshans, White 

Runner Ducks, Golden Sesbright Bantams, Ligh 

Brahmas, Buff, Columbian, Partridge, White 

Wyandottes. Three to ten dollars each. Eggs 

for hatching, two to ten dollars for 15. 
CATALOG FREE 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia, S. C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 


B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
Large Pekin 


C. IsGames and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
and Indian — Duck Eggs, $2.00 for1i. Send for fol- 
er re 
Exhibited 10 ‘birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won E Baltimore, Md 


VIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe ro Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


COCKERELS. 


Early Hatched, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. 
Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 
horns Orpingtons, White and Brown Leg- 
orns. / 
A. & M. College and Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


























GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Bargains in breeding stock. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 








Southlands | White Plymouth Rocks 
Champion / The Best Is None Too Good 
Albashire, Box 431‘ Bartlett, Tenn. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds White Wsohome: 


White Leghorns— 
Bred from the best his in the world. Stock and eggs 
fur sale. EGGS $1.00 to $7.00 for 16. Baby Chix a 
specialty Judge R.L. Binmote assisted us in mating 
our;,ens Get Gur 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
maby paves of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colurs, 70 varieties illustrated and described, 
lucubators und brooders, low price of stock and ecgs 
torhatchiug. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers, 
Send 10c for this noted book. 

B. H. GREIDER, Bex 60 


A140 cn 




















Rheems, Pa, 












EGG INCUBATC 
CHICK BROODE 
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ironclad inenbator Co. Reptior Racine. Wie. 








FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Send us $10.00 and we wiil ship you one first-class 
new 40-pound Feather Bed, one pair 6-pound new 
Feather Pillows ($2.50), one pair full size Biankets 
($3.00) one dandy Comfort, full size ($3.00), all for 
only $10.00. All new hen feathers and no trash. 
Biggest Bargain ever offered. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. This offer is good for a short time only to ad- 
vertise our goods. Mail money order now or write 
for circular and order blanks. Southern Feather & 
Pillow Co., Dept. 1301, Greensboro, N. C. 














FARM FENCE 


From Factory 
Jo FARMER === 


Made of OPEN ? 
Proven by tests to be the most durable 
wire produced. Heavily Galvanized with 
Soe ZINC. ‘Sixty different styles and 
heights, each a satisfying-quality fence. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. The following area 
few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence, » © 14¢. per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence, = + 21c. per rod. 

fae Poultry Fence, « 22%<c. per rod. 
pecial Barbed Wire, $1.55 per BO-rod Spool. 
ry on 30 DAYS FREETRIAL, Get in with 
the shrewd buyers b sending for our 
big free Catalogue. It’s full of fence 
bargains. Write for it today. 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO 

Box 72 Winchester, Indiana, 


> BARB WIRE 
= )STOCK FENCE 


Very low prices on standard grade barb wire and 
stock fence of all kinds. Made of open hearth 
spring steel wire heavily galvanized. Barb wire 
put up in 80 rod spools and sold in light, heavy 
and extra heavy grades. Prices $1.67, $2.12 and 
$2.49 a spool. Stock fence of all kinds, sizes and 
weights. Prices range 144¢a rod up Large stock 
constantly on hand in Richmond warehouse. Quick 
shipment, little freight. Write for free catalog be- 
fore you buy—quotes lowest, wholesale prices on 
all kinds of barb wire, fencing 

and tools, jwawava’ 


ES PorrEss(G.. HH 
ine. + 
eC "IRE SOUTE MA OM LEM HOUSE g q 


76 Shockoe Lane - RICHMOND. VA. 
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HEARTH STLEL WIRE. 






































































































Electric = = i= 2 

or Z 

Gasoline SEND NO MONEY 

Without sending a cent you can use this wo! 

oe te nat aetek ares ree, then return atour ex- 

se if not satis_i ives powerful white incan- 

Sescent light, burns over 50 hours on one gallon Kero- 

gene (coal oil), No odor, smoke or noise, simple, clean, 

| won't oxsinee.. Guarantced. ue ant one person in 
each locality to refer customers to. 

Write for 10-DAY FREE TRIAL AGENTS 

OFFER —agents’ wholesale prices 

and learn how to get ONE £ FREE WANTED 

Make me ney evenings and spare tim “One f: cleared 

over $500 in 6 wee! Exc‘usive Sarethecy given, 

MANTL: LAMP _ 580 Aladdin Ridg., Chicego, Mlinols 


SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Adapted for we in any locality, but espec- 
ially Valuable! in the South- 
ome State Succersfully 
grinds indian corn in the 
shuck and Kafir corn in the 
brush. Unequaied for 
grinding cob corn, with or 
without shuck; will 
Lae) also grind every kind 
of small grain includ- 
ing cotton seed when 
mixed with corn. 


a Uniike Any Other Mill 
Ever Built 


Fas all modern safety 
features and is built for 
heavy service. Pulley 
wutside of frame pormitting use of endless bolts, 
This No. 103 isa general purpose mill and we stand 
back of every claim we make for it. W rite for cata- 
log fully describing twenty-four styles and sizes. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 512 Springfield, Ohie 


































10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 






Send us your name 
and address with 10 
cents for postage, and we 
will send you this high-grade 
hollow greund razor on 10 days 
free trial. Shave with it as often as 
u please, then if you wish to keep it, send 
#1. 50 for cor fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 

CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 
Box 402, Greensboro, N. C, 
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ammonia was furnished by: and costly of all plant foods. 
Cyanamid {4 form various compounds that are soluble in water. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


for one week or two weeks then quit and expect them 


M COT TON | Shee ¥OU wouldn’t feed young stock 
ore ih Dy to do well—or if you bought feed for them and that feed failed to nourish after a couple 


Mr. M.L. McRae of McRae 543 of weeks, you wouldn’t think much of the feed, would you ? 

. «dae > a ° ° . 
Ga., using a fertilizer mixture ay These questions will also apply to the feeding of your crops. You buy an ordinary 
in which three-fourths of the fertilizer mixture. One of its principal elements is nitrogen (ammonia), the most necessary 
Certain forms of nitrogen, as soon as they come in contact with the soil, 


These are all available as plant food. Sometimes the 


ide - . . . a 5 . . . 
a ’ produced a =¥¥% plant is overfed, or suppose it rains within a week or so after the crop is fed with such forms of nitrogen, 


cotton crop with the first rain the water soluble forms leach out. 


Your crop from then on starves and you lose 


thataveraged “¥{ what you have paid money for and spent time and labor in applying. That kind of fertilizer isn’t a 
two bales to ¥& good investment. You should buy fertilizers with nitrogen ammonia, that stays in the soil that 


the acre. You 


can do the fd RAINS CAN’T WASH AWAY 


same by us- 


ing mixtures {¥i/| FERTILIZER, with nitrogen that feeds your crop 
: progressively and during its principal growing period, is 
that contain what you get in Cy-an-a-mid-Mixtures. 


What CYANAMID is 


re Cyanamid is a nitrogenous fertilizer material made by elec- 
C 0 R N = tricity at Niagara Falls, with nitrogen taken from the air. 
‘3 Leading fertilzier manufacturers everywhere use it as a 

; Wa source of ammonia for making high grade fertilizers. 
Me. F. BR. Mann, of Jackson- Ba. Years of experiments here and in Europe have proven that 
ville, Ga., using a fertilizer a Gyanamid nitrogen won’t leach, and that its soil duration is 
mixturein which three-fourths iy nearly three months. It is organic in form, and immediately 
: x available as plant food, but the part that the crop does not 
; use at once is changed into compounds that are not soluble 
by Cyanamid in water and which are made available as needed by the 


Cyanamid, 


of the ammonia was furnished 


harvested a ‘ solvent effect of plant roots and bacterial action. 


corncropthat 


averagedover — i Look for 


100. bushels 


to the acre. fy ) these Tags 


Mixtures con- 
taining Cy- on all 
anamid are 0 


the secret of 


bigger crops. Fertilizer Bags 


Rich in Soil-Sweetening Lime 


This helps to sweeten, loosen, warm and increase the soil’s 
bacterial activity. This ‘lime in Cyanamid costs you nothing 
—either for material or time or labor in applying. 


CYANAMID Contains Pure Carbon 


The best known insecticide and absorbent of plant poisons 
is pure carbon. This is another reason why Cyanamid Mize 
tures give such wonderful crop results. 


CYANAMID Mixtures Always Dry 


They won’t clog drills. That means less trouble and 
@ more even fertilization. Last but not least there is 


(See top of next column) 





the perfect ANAM| 


ANAM nitrogen 





HOW to BUY 


Cyanamid is sold only in complete 
fertilizer mixtures. These mixtures 
are furnished by fertilizer manufac- 
turers and dealers everywhere, and 
bear the Cvanamid red and blue 
tag. The tag is for your protec- 
tion and identifies Cyanamid Mix- 
tures. See that it is on every bag 
of fertilizer you buy. 

















THE JUCKLINS. 


By OPIE READ. 




















(Published by permission of the owners of the copyright, Laird and Lee. Copyrighted 1906, by Wm. H. Lee.) 





Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. — Bill Beautiful day, sir. I am going your 
Hawes, the hero, who tells the story, is a ane A yore f . Ms 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer boy, whose Way a short distance, and if you’ll get 
blunders and awkward movements make yup here behind me, sir, you shall 
him the target for many cruel jests from : > 
his brilliant and more active brothers and ride. 
school-mates. He grows to manhood savith I thanked him, telling him that I 
little sympathy and companionship, . save aga wt sé jr 
that from his books, and when he finally much preferred to walk. All right, 
makes his debut into the neighborhood se- gir, and I will get down and walk 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing a ; 2 ea: ae ee ° 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endcav- with you until duty sir, he said so- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire norously, with a bow; “until duty 
to be a lawyer lead him to apply for a 3 ee . 99 ed 
school in western North Carolina. While Sir, Shall call us apart. 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- a : z 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- I urged him not to get down, tell- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his jing him that I could easily keep pace 
home to board. Here he makes the acquain- ith his hors b he ‘ais . sa 
tance of his host's family consisting of his with is horse, yut he ismounted 
wife, a daughter, “Guinea”, and son Alf. even before crossing the stream, pre- 
with whom he is to room, Mr. Jucklin’s pet ene said ith ¢ “ar 
vice is chicken fighting, much to the dis- ferring, he sait , with another bow, oO 
gust of the rest of the family, and, as Guinea take his chances with me. And thus 
says, ‘‘when things go wrong,” he has a reg- . 
‘iter ayer Baan tata) hapa the faite wing we walked onward, the horse follow- 
Monday. Alf confesses to Bill his love for jng close, now and then “‘nosing”’’ his 
Millie Lundsford, daughter of the ne ighbor- aeeges ot aoe : So aes 
hood squire, and a schoolmate of Guinea's, Master’s shoulder to show his prefer- 
in whose presence he feels abashed on ac- ence and his loyalty. The season was 
count of his lack of education and polish, 2 aS +} “ ] - wR 
aid aske him to teach him at home in se. Mmeltlowing and the old gentleman was 
cret. Bill who has already succumbed to agirily dressed in white, low shoes 
Guinea’s smile, through sympathy, li ? . > 
Date t5 Alfa sugecation to call at neatly polished and a Panama hat. 
eral Loundsford’s on Sunday. Unfortunately He was delighted, he said, to hear 
for our hero, Mrs. gentley is visiting her . : a ‘ ‘ 
brother who lives in the neighborhood ana that I was getting along so well with 
belie of his encounter with her son. The the school, and he knew that I would 
Almes 0YS i "ek a tougns, aeter- * 
mine to g¢ enge, and begin by throwing be Of vast good to the community. 
as | Ls i y “J have heard of the Aimes conspir- 
acy,’ he said, ‘and I am glad that 
I met you, for I wanted to talk to you 
about it. The truth of it all is, not 
that you once larruped that fellow 
CHAPTER VII. Bentley, but that old Aimes wishes 
HE next morning, when with to put a sly indignity upon me by 
quick stride, tc make up for an misusing one who has been enter- 
anxious lingering in the passage- tained at my house. That’s the 
way, I hastened toward the school, I point, sir. He heard that I had given 
heard the gallop of a horse, and turn- you countenance at my board, and 
ing about, I saw old General Lunds- what his sister afterward told him 
ford coming like a dragoon. Upon was an excuse for the exercise, sir, of 
seeing me he drew in his horse and his distemper. But, by—I came within 
had sobered him to a walk by the time one of swearing, sir. I used to curse 
he reached a brook, on the brink of like an overseer, but I joined the 
which I had halted to let him pass. church not long ago, and I’ve been 
“Why, good morning, Mr. Hawes. walking a tight rope ever since. But 


as I was going to say, you are not 
going to let those people humiliate 
you.”’ 

“TIT am going to do my duty,” I an- 
swered, “and my duty does not tell 
me to be humiliated.” 


“Good, sir; first-rate. As a gener- 
al thing, we do not look for the high- 
est spirit in a school. teacher—pardon 
my frankness, for, as you know, one 
who is dependent upon a whole com- 
munity, one who seeks to please 
many and varied persons, is not as 
likely to exhibit that independence 
and vigor of action which is charac- 
teristic of the man who stands solely 
upon honor, with nothing to appease 
save his own idea of right. But I 
forgot. The grandson of Captain 
Hawes needs no such homily. The 
Aimes family is a hard lot, sir, but a 
gentleman can at all times stand in 
smiling conquest above a _ tough. 
Scott Aimes, a burly scoundrel, and, 
therefore, the pet of his father, at 
one time threatened to chastize my 
son Chydister, who is now off at col- 
lege. And I said not a word in re- 
ply, when my son told me of the 
threat. I merely pointed to a shot- 
gun above the library door and went 
on with my reading of the death no- 
tices in the newspaper. That gun is 
there now, sir, and whenever you 
want it, speak the word and it shall 
be yours.” 

I laughed to myself and thought 
that I must be getting on well with 
the old General—first the offer of his 
library and now his gun—and I 
thanked him for the interest which 
he had shown me, a mere stranger. 
“A well-bred Southerner is never a 
stranger in the South,” said he. ‘“‘We 
are heid together by an affection 
stronger than any tie that runs from 
heart to heart in any other branch 
of the human family. But,” he add- 
ed, sadly shaking his head, “I fear 
that this affection is weakening. Our 
young men are becoming steeped in 


the strong commercial spirit of the 
North I should like to continue 
this pleasant and elevating conversa- 
tion, but here’s where I am compelled 
to leave you.”’ 

“Can I assist you to mount?” f[ 
asked, hardly knowing what else to 
say. He shoved his hat back and 
looked at me in astonishment. “You 
are kind, sir, but I am not yet on the 
lift.”” But he instantly recognized 
that this was harsh, and with a broad 
smile he added: ‘‘Pardon me for my 
shortness of speech, but the truth is 
that a man who has spent much of 
his life in the saddle contemplates 
with horror the time when he must be 


‘helped to his seat.” 


“General, I am the one to ask par- 
don,’’ J replied, bowing in my turn. 

“Oh, no, I assure you!’ he ex- 
claimed, mounting his horse with 
more ease than I had expected to see. 
“It was your kindness of heart, sir; 
a courtesy, and though a courtesy 
may be a mistake, it is still a virtue. 
Look at that old field out there,” he 
broke off. ‘‘Do you call that an ad- 
vancement of civilization. By—the 
tight rope, again—it is desolation.”’ 

It seemed that while walking he 
had regarded me as his guest, Dug 
now, astride his horse and I on foot, 
he Jooked upon me as @ man whom 
he had simply met in the road. 

“A return of prosperity,’’ he said, 
gathering up his bridle rein, ‘‘a fine 
return, indeed. About another such 
a return and this infernal world 
won't be fit to live in. I wish you 
good morning, sir.’’ 

That very day there came to school 
the sullen-looking boy whom I had 
seen in the tobacco patch. I asked 
him his name and he answered that 
he had forgotten to bring it with him. 
“Perhaps,’’ said I, “it would be well 
to go back and get it.” 

“Tf you want it wus’n I do I reckon 
you better go atter it.’’ 

This set the children to laughing. 
My humiliation was begun. 
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No bag rotting of mixtures that contain Cyanamid, for 
it neutralizes the free acids in fertilizers which cause 
bag rot and also tend to make soils sour. 

With the distinct and exclusive properties that Cy- 
anamid imparts to fertilizer mixtures, Cyanamid 
mixtures cost you no more than ordinary ‘fertilizers. are interested in. 


e ME the perfect ammoniate 


etc 


atmospheric nitrogen 


a 


em NOURISHING 


Cyanamid is being used with vecaatkible success 
for every kind of ‘crop—grain, fruits, vegetables, 
In 11 out of 18 field tests it has shown greater 
results than any other form of nitrogen. 


Write us for its .results‘on any and all crops you 


706 ‘Cyanamid Big Crop Contest 


To stimulate the growth of big crops and to show 
the importance of Cyanamid mixtures in producing 
big yields of the South’s principal crops, the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company has appropriated $700 in 
cash to be paid to the farmers who show the largest 
yield per acre of Corn and Cotton in the season 
of 1914. 

The prizes are divided into first prizes of $250 
in gold and second prizes of $100 in gold. ‘There 
is also an honorable mention class in which 150 


same for each crop. 


an entry blank. 


handsome medals will be awarded. Prizes are the 


The conditions are simple—send the coupon for . 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


——- pea 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SS. 


; FOODS! | \ 


If you will sign 
and mail us the coup- 
on in the lower right 
hand corner of this 
advertisement we 
will gladly send you -/ 
full particulars of / 
how’ you may se- / 
cure this beautiful ff 
Watch Fob FREE, ie 


It is made of 
heavy government 
bronzeshowingthe 
head of Ceres, the 
Goddess of the har- 
vest and the horn 
of plenty Complete 
with strap and buckle, Here’s 
a useful ornament that you 
will be proud to possess, 
Costs you nothing to 
get one. 


Mail us the coup- 
to-day and 
tell 


on 
we will 





“TI understand why you _ have 
come,” said I, ‘‘and I must tell you 
that you must obey the rules if you 
stay here. What is your name?” 

“Gibblits,’’ he answered. The chil- 
dren laughed and he stood regarding 
me with a leer lurking in the corners 
of his evil-looking mouth. 

“All right, Mr. Gibblits, 
your books?” He grinned at me and 
answered: ‘Ain’t got none.’’ 

“Well, sit down over there and I[’!1 
attend to you after a while.” 

“Won’t set down and won’t be at- 
tended to.”’ 

“Well, then, Ill attend to you 
right now.” I grabbed him by the 
collar, jerked him to me and boxed 
his jaws. He ran out howling when 
I turned him loose, and for a time 
stood off in the woods, throwing 
stones at the house. The war was 
begun. And I-expected to encounter 
the Aimes forces on my way home, 
but saw nothing of them as I passed 
within sight of the house. I ‘hoped 
to see a look of sweet alarm on 
Guinea’s face, when I should tell her 
of the danger that threatened me, 
and there was sweetness in her coun- 
tenance, when [I told her, though not 

look of alarm, but a smile of 

musement. Was it that she felt no 
interest in me? The other members 
of the family were much concerned, 
but that was no recompense for the 
girl’s apparent indifference. The old 
man snorted, Mrs. Jucklin was so 
wrought upon that she strove to pre- 
pare me a soothing dish at supper, 
but Guinea remained undisturbed. I 
could not help but speak to Alf about 
it when we had gone up to our room. 
“Oh, you never can tell 


thing, but I'll nose around and come 
over to the school this evening if [ 
hear anything. Don’t let it worry 
you; just put it down as a thing that 
couldn’t be helped.” 

It did not worry me—the fact that 
I might be on the verge of serious 
trouble, did not; but the thought of 
Guinea’s careless smile lay cold upon 
my heart, and all night I was restless 
under it. And when I went down 
stairs at dawn I met her in the pas- 
sage-way, carrying a light. She 
looked up at me, shielding the light 
with her hand to keep the breeze from 
blowing it out, and smiled, and in her 
smile there was no coldness, and yet 
there was naught to show me that 
she had passed an anxious night. 
Ah, love, we demand that you shall 
not only be happy, but miserable at 
our wish. We would dim your eye 
when our own is blurred; we would 
smother your heart when our own is 
heavy, and would pierce it with a 
‘pain. Upon ‘her children this old 
world has poured the wisdom of her 
gathered ages, and could we look 
from another sphere we might see 
the minds of great men twinkling 
like the stars, but the human heart is 
yet unschooled, yet has no range of 
vision, ‘but chokes and sobs in its own 
emotion, as it did when the first poet 
stood upon a hill and cried to an un- 
known God. 

Away across the valley and over 
the hills the peeping sun was a glar- 
ing scotlop when I came out to take 
my course through the woods toward 
the school. I knew that the girl 
stood in the door behind me. Alf and 
the old man were already in the field; 
anything I could hear them talking to their 
about her,’ he said. “It’s not be- ‘horses; and Mrs. Jucklin was up 
cause she isn’t scared, but because stairs—Guinea and [ were alone. [I 
she hates to show a thing of that sort. turned and looked at her and again 
I'm mighty sorry it has come about. she smiled. 

But there’s only one way out—fight “The world seems to be holding its 
if they jump on you. I don’t know breath, waiting for something to hap- 
how soon they intend to do any- pen,” she said. ‘“‘To me it always ap- 


where are 


pears so when there is a lull in the 
air just at sunrise.” 

“What a fanciful 
you are,” I replied. 

“Little! Oh, you mustn’t call me 
little. I’m taller than mother. I 
don’t want to be little, although it is 
more appealing. I want to be com- 
manding.”’ 

“But what can be more command- 
ing than an appeal?” I asked. 

“Yes, when the appeal is pitiful, 
but [ don’t want anyone to pity me,’’ 
she said laughing. ‘‘You big folks 
have such a patronizing way. You 
don’t look well this morning, Mr. 
Hawes. Is it because you have been 
worrying over those wretched Aimes 
boys? -Won’t-you please’ forgive 
me?’ she quickly added. ‘I don’t 
know why I said that, for I ought to 
know that you are not afraid of 
them.” 

“I didn’t sleep very well,’ I an- 
swered, ‘“‘but I was not thinking of 
the Aimes boys. Shall I tell you What 
worried me?”’ 

“Yes, surely.’ 

“It may require almost an unwar- 
ranted frankness on my part, ‘but I 
will tell you. It seemed to me that 
= ” T hesitated. “Go on,” she 
said. ‘Well, it seemed that you 
were strangely unconcerned when I 
told you that I was likely to have 
trouble with those people.” 

She stood with her head resting 
against the door-facing. I looked 
hard at her, striving to catch some 
sign of emotion, but I saw no evi- 
dence of feeling; she was cool and 
reserved. 

“T don’t know why you should have 
thought that,’’ she said. “Why 
should I be so uncharitable? I was 
very sorry that anything was likely 
to interrupt the school.’’ 

“Oh,” I replied, and perhaps with 
some bitterness, ‘‘it really amounts 
to but little—the threat of those ruf- 
fians, [ mean—and to speak about it 


little creature 


almost puts me down as a fool. I 
hope you will forgive me.”’ 

I hastened away with a senseless 
anger in my heart, and I think that 
it is well that I saw no member of the 
Aimes family that morning on my 
way to school. 

Everything went forward as usual; 
play-time came, and the children 
shouted in the woods, and the hour 
for dismissal had nearly arrived 
when in stalked Alf with a shot-gun. 
He nodded to me and took a seat far- 
to the rear of the room, as if careful 
lest he might interrupt the closing 
ceremonies. And when the last child 
was gone my friend came forward, 
shaking his head. 

“What’s the trouble now?” I asked, 
taking down my hat. 

‘Put your hat right back there, un- 
less you want to wear it in the 
house,” he said. ‘I have found out 
that those fellows are laying for you, 
and it won’t be safe to start ‘home 
now; we’ll have to wait until dark. 
Ob, they’ll get you sure if you go 
now. They have been to town, I‘un- 
.derstand, and have come back pretty 
well loaded up with whiskey. Oh, 
they are as bold as lions now. But 
we'll fix them all right. We'll wait 
until dark and not go by the road, 
and tomorrow morning we’ll go over 
and see what they’ve got to say.” 

“Alf, I don’t know how to express 
my thanks to you. You are running 
a great risk———”’ 

“Don’t mention that, 
stood by me, you understand— 
walked right into the General’s house 
with me, and I said to myself that if 
you ever get into a pinch that I’d be 
on hand and stand with you. Did 
you bring a pistol?’’ 

“Yes, and I am very glad that I 
didn’t meet one of those fellows as I 
came along. However, I should not 
know one of them if I were to meet 
him in the road.’’ 


Bill. You 


(Continued on page 28.) 








No home-grown seed-can produce tobacco like it. 
Why risk failure—why raise an inferior crop when 
‘ you_can secure thoroughbred—pedigrecd seed from my 
Hyco Farm, where tobacco has been grown and improved 
HL for nearly 100 years? 
Mi virile—seed—the kind Foreign Governments buy from me to 
introduce tobacco growing into their own lands? 
order now and write for my catalog, and sccure full particu 
lars about my prize of $75 in gold for_the best tobacco grown 
from Slate’s Gold Leaf Tobacco Seed. i 


winner! Write me to-day. 


W. C. SLATE, Pres., Slate Seed Co. 


SOUTH BOSTON, VA 


Box 911 — 


THE BEST SEED FOR YOUR LAND 
The kind that grow—that produce larger crops. Farmers make no mistake in buying 
MIXSON HIGH-GRADE SEEDS—actual tests show they are best for truck farms oF 
Beans, Cacumbers, Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and other seeds 
for all purposes, Write to-day for descriptive catalogue and 
G) price list. Address 
W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, S. C. 


garden. 





Every fruit grower, gardener and farmer who reads this paper should 

free book. Describes Allen's true-to-name varieties and gives valuabl 

E:ow to Grow Big Luscious Strawberries. 

Hundreds of standard varieties of carefully grown Strawberries, Blackberries, Rasp- 

berries and other small fruits for every soil and climate. F 

have been leaders. AJl plants shipped from carefully selected fresh stock and packed 

Write today for THE 1914 BERRY BOOK 

121 Market Street 


to arrive in good condition. 


W. F. ALLEN 


They are eager to secure it. 


Tobacco buyers want Slate’s Gold Leaf. 
It’s bringing 
the top notch price. If you want to make 
more money from tobacco and try for m 
$75.00 Gold Prize, let me supply you wit 


Slate’s Gold Leaf 
Tobacco Seed 


Why _ not secure the purest—most 


Send in your 


Be a prize 





D CO.*7’; 





geta copy of this 
¢ information on 
For 29 years Alien’s plants 


Salisbury, Md. 2 








Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
My new Seed Catalogue contains everything 
good in seeds, bulbs, small fruits and plants. 
750 illustrations; 176 paves. Free to any one 

sending mea request for it. Send for it today 
WM. HENRY MAULE ; 
21st and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Send 10 cents, mention this paper, J wili 
BB cciose in the catauicgue a packet of the 
\ above GIANT pansy. j 








Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER \Y 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer 
PRIZE COLLECTION Reti=h.1" 
worth Iso; Lettuce, Iz kinds, worth 15c; 
) Tomatoes, li the finest, worth 2c: 
splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth 1c; 10 Spring Flowering HKulbs. 
worth 25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 
_ GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 

Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 
this valuable collection of seeds postpaid, to- 
gether with my big instructive, beautifal 

me Seed and Plant Book, tells all about Buck- 
bee's “Full of Life’’ Seede, Plants, etc, 





Farm 7223 Rockford, IL 








THE PECAN BUSINESS 
In a concise booklet, FREE. Every 
point mentioned, from plantirg the 
nuts to gathering the nuts. Written 
from practical results, over 20 years’ 
experience. NUTS AND TREES FOR SALE. 


B. W. STONE, Thomasville, Ga. 


We Can Supply ALL Your 
Planting Needs 


Royal Palm Nurseries are unique 
in that they have everything needed 
by the South in plants, trees, shrubs, 
etc., for any purpose. Allthe com- 
mon kindsare here in abundance; 
many new and rare things can be 
obtained only from us. 

Trees and shrubs grown here thrive 
throughout the temperate zone as 
well as in tropical and subtropical 
latitudes. 

Our Catalog Tells You What 
You Should Plant 

Poth fruit and economic trees and 
plants and those forheme ground 
planting and indoor use are described 
andillustrated according to the sec- 
tions in which they will thrive—as 
temperate, semi-tropical 
and tropical. The book 
also points out what is 
bestto plant for every 
purpose. We will¢lad- 
ly send you acory free 
—writeforittoday! 

REASONER BROS. 

126 Bene dict Ave., 
Oneco, Fla. 





Japan ces for Profit 


Expanding markets demand more of this 
luscious fruit. Thrives throuchou: the cotton- 
belt. Easy to grow. Gives large returns for 
little labor. Plant Taber’s trees for best 
results. True to name, strong, thrifty. 

Get Our 1914 Catalogue.—Fully describes 
the best varieties and how to grow them. S 
Citrus Fruits, Peaches, Plums, Persimmons, 
Figs, Grapes, Roses and Ornamentals for the 
South. Sent free if you write. 

GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO 
Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


COT 
TON 

















Write at once, today, for cir- 
cular describing Hawkins’ 
Wonderful Cotton and price 
of seed. It’sfree and will 
be worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to you. Heaviest yields 
per acre; earlicst maturity. 
Less danger of weevil be- 
cause of vigorous growth and 
early maturity. No failures. 
No disappointments. Haw- 
kins circular points the way 

profits and sure pros- 


perity. 
B. W. Bawkiss, Nona, Ga. 














COW PEAS WANTED 


Mail Samples. 
and price. 
LOUISVILLE SEED CO., 

Dept. P. F. LOUISVILLE, HY. 





State quantity 











solder was removed and the 








Peach and Apple 
‘Trees 2c and Up 











Plum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free. 
T 


Nursery Co.. Box 77, Cleveland, Tenn. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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A LESSON IN HOME CANNING 





How Greed and a Dishonest Pack Can Ruin a Business; Neces- 
sity for Building a Reputation for Square Dealing 


By R. E. Blackburn Athens, Ga. 


HILE I have had no direct ex- 
perience in canning, the work 
of a man who was for many 


| years my neighbor may be of inter- 


est. His farm lay across the road, 
and his soil was the same type as our 
home farm, a sandy clay loam. As 
he is still living, I will mention no 
names, 


Nine years ago a certain manufac- 
turer of small outfits flooded our 
county with thrilling accounts of the 
profits of canning, especially toma- 
toes. Our friend and _ neighbor 
bought one of the canners known 4s 
the sixty-can type, with a capacity of 
60 three-pound cans at a time. The 
first year he planted an acre of toma- 
toes on clover sod. Anxious to learn 
anything new possible, I helped him 
throughout the season with the crop. 

The land was plowed nine inches 
deep and a ton of quick lime with 15 
loads of manure were turned under. 
Plants were bought from a plant 
grower and set in as finely prepared 
land as one could wish to see. The 
transplanting was done the last week 
in May, and about the first of Sep- 
tember the crop was ripening fast 
enough to make canning operations 
possible. 


Success Through Honest Dealing 


HE tomatoes were picked in the 

evening, half-bushel slat crates 
being used, and hauled to the shed 
where all the tools were. Early in 
the morning fires were started and 
plenty of hot water was ready by the 
time breakfast was finished. To fa- 
cilitate paring, the tomatoes were 
dipped in boiling water, then cold 
water, after which the women easily 
removed the skins, leaving the pulp 
almost untouched. Only the fine, 
large, deep red fruit was allowed to 
go into the cans. As much care was 
used in grading and selecting the 
crop as a careful cattle man uses in 
selecting his calves. The man him- 
self filled all cans, putting in abso- 
lutely nothing but tomato pulp and 
juice, filling the spaces between the 
pieces of pulp with the pure, strain- 
ed juice. After filling the 60 cans, 
he capped them, and by means of the 
heavy, half-circular copper capping 
tool, soldered the caps in place. The 
batch now went into the cooker or 
sterilizer, where they remained at 
the temperature of boiling water an 
hour. This process was carried out 
in a long, tank-like structure, built 
like a covered, square watering 
trough with four individual drinking 
holes. Wire-bottomed crates, each 
crate holding 60 cans, fitted into the 
holes, the edges of the crate engag- 
ing the rim so that the cans of toma- 
toes were suspended in the steam and 
boiling water. 

After sterilizing an hour, the crate 
was removed and the small holes in 
the tops were filled with a drop of 
solder. They were now processed. 
Processing was carried on essentially 
like the sterilizing, except that dur- 
ing the first processing the cans were 
air-tight; while during the second 
and third processings the drop of 
steam 
allowed to escape. Processing occu- 
pied three days, a half hour at each 
operation. This was to make sure 
that all organisms of decay were kill- 
ed. After the third processing the 
cans were labeled with simple but 
attractive labels, guaranteeing every 
can to contain nothing but tomatoes, 
and to be in first-class condition on 
reaching the consumer. 

Three thousand cans were sold 
that fall to retail stores, and as many 
more to the consumers direct, and 2 
great demand was created for future 
crops by the excellence of the pro- 


duct. After five years, this man was 
raising and canning 40 acres of to- 
matoes a year. His business had 
grown into a small steam factory. 
Always he used the utmost care in 
selecting the tomatoes, and the firsts 
commanded 10 cents a dozen more on 
the jobbing market than commercia 
ly canned tomatoes. The culls were 
canned in gallon cans for the hotel 
trade. To extend his operating sea- 
son a succession of varieties were 
planted—Perfection for early, Match- 
less and Favorite for mid-season, and 
Coreless for late. He was making a 
small fortune out of canned toma 
toes. 


Greed That Cost Money 


HAT winter we moved to town and 

I saw nothing more of him for 
four years. Having occasion to be 
near his farm this past summer, I 
thought I would go out and see how 
he was doing. Arriving at the f rm, 
I was surprised to see, instead of 
acres of tomatoes, corn and other 
grain crops. On _ investigation, I 
found that greed had worked his 
ruin. No longer satisfied with can- 
ning 60 per cent of his crop as No. 1, 
he had begun to add defective toma- 
toes to the choice ones, and soon his 
pack was worse than the commercial 
one. Grocers and jobbers were stuck 
with his product after the first sale, 
and thereafter discriminated against 
him. So he came to the conclusion 
that the business was overcrowded 
and had gone to rack and ruin, when 
it was all his own fault. Had he 
eontinued to can only the choicest 
fruits for his fancy trade, there is 
no doubt in my mind but that he 
would have become a wealthy man. 


In an old note book I find these 
figures on his expenses and _ profit 
from the one acre, the first year: 


Plowing and fitting 
Cost of plants 
Manure (estimated ; 
Setting the plants 
Cultivation 


land 


Cost of canning plant and tools 
Cans, at $20 per thousand 

2,000 gallon cans 

Labor, labels, fuel, 


Grand total 
ning crop 


for raising and can- 
eeare ware eer ee eae o 5' $397.00 


Yield per acre, 520 
No, 3 cans, at 
1,500 gallon cans, at 


bushels—6,000 
300.00 


$960.00 
397.00 


Total receipts 
Less expenses 


PEGI: 6.6606 ce seta seiavcscecess keen’ $563.00 


These results were secured on very 
fertile land, heavily manured, and 
supplying a local, fancy trade. 

I have no data on the other crops, 
but corn in large amounts requires 
an expensive silking machine to re- 
move the silks, and it should be re- 
membered that all canners agree on 
the tomato as the easiest and cheap- 
est of crops to can. For the man who 
is willing to put up an honest, hig 
grade pack, and through careful ma’ 
keting establish a name for himself, 
there are undoubtedly good profits 
in canning the tomato. 


I am at a cotton mill, but if read- 
ers just have a garden they can geta 
geod many points from The Progress- 
ive Farmer to help them make a bet- 
ter garden. I was raised on the farm 
and came to the cotton mills nearly 
fourteen years ago. I hope that by 
good health that I may be able by 
adding little by little to what I have 
that I may be able to farm some day. 
I will say that I am in favor of white 
neighborhoods. I am glad of the 
time that I saw your paper and sent 
for it.—G. H. Dickerson. 
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What Ferthzer Analysis 5 
‘Doesnt Show yi) 


WHILE analysis shows the number of pounds of 
plant food contained in the brand you buy, 

it. does not show the mechanical condition of 

your fertilizer. 





Some brands are lumpy, sticky, and give you endless 
trouble in distributing your guano. 


It’s a mighty important thing that you secure fertilizer 
that is in perfect mechanical condition—dry and drillable. 


If you want fertilizer that will be in perfect mechanical con- 
dition, that will give perfect satisfaction in drilling—and which, after 
applying, will feed your crop from seed time ’til harvest, see that 
you secure 


Coe-Mortimer Fertilizers 


These goods are manufactured 
considerably in advance of the ship- 
ing season. They are banked up and 
aged for several months, so that all of 
the properties are thoroughly incor- 
porated in the mass. Then, before 
shipping, they are remilled and 
sacked. You'll find them dry and 
fluffy. They go through your drill 
without a hint of trouble. 

Instead of using just one source of 
Ammonia, we use three or more. 
Some are quickly available, while 
others become available throughout 
the period of growth. The crop is 
fed continuously from seed time ’til 

; harvest. 

If you apply Coe-Mortimer Ferti- 
lizers to your soil you can bank on it 
that there is always food in your soil’s 
pantry to feed the cotton family—the 
corn family or the tobacco clan. 

The crop is never starved for lack 
of food. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Charleston, South Carolina 


T. D. DARLINGTON 


Manager 


That has always been a hobby of ours you 
might say—to provide continuous feeding, and 
we mix our brands with that special object in 
view. 

When you buy mules you don’t just buy a pair 
blindfolded. You examine them carefully before 
making your selection. Do the same thing in 
buying fertilizer. Note the superior mechan- ,~7 
ical condition of Coe-Mortimer Brands. Eée= 
Compare them with any brands 
you know. 


The management of this company 
in the South is in the hands of men 
you know and who know you. 


Get Coe-Mortimer Fertilizers—ap- 
ply them—and feel confident that 
you ve put food into your soil to satisfy 
every need of your crop, at the time 
when the crop needs feeding. Finda 
user of our goods—ask him. Write 
us for full information about the 
Coe-Mortimer Brands, 


3. 00% Hi 


7 POTASH SOLUBLE iN WATER i‘ 00% 





C. MATTHEW 


Local Treasurer 
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THE BIGGEST WORK AHEAD OF 
THE NORTH CAROLINA UNION 


It Is in Stimulating and Developing 
the Locals Already Organized and 
Training Them in Cooperation 
INCE our annual meeting at Ra- 

leigh, last December, we have is- 
sued charters for 113 new Local Un- 
ions, and three County Unions. The 
new County Unions are Carteret, 

Camden and Currituck. Since the 

beginning of the organization in this 

State, we have chartered 2,458 Local 

Unions. County Unions have been 

organized in all the counties except 

Dare, New Hanover and Polk. 


There is much work to be done in 
localities that have not yet been or- 
ganized, but the most important work 
that we are now confronted with is 
the task of going back and cultivat- 
ing local fields already taken in and 
planted, but abandoned. 

Our rapid-fire whirlwind organiz- 
ing campaign has been wonderfully 
effective in enlisting members and it 
would have been equally as effective 
in cooperative activity if we could 
have properly cultivated the new 
fields as fast as they were taken in. 
This, however, was a physical impos- 
sibility, because we were too busy 
invading new fields to give needed 
attention to those already planted. 
As pioneers we were proceeding 
under rather crude and _ indefinite 
ideas as to the possibilities before us, 
and we were at times, perhaps, labor- 
ing under the delusion that numer- 
ical strength was the goal to strive 
for, forgetting the possibility of be- 
coming top-heavy with members who 
had not grasped the meaning of the 
movement. 

Nevertheless, we are stronger in 
cooperative activity than ever before, 
and our reading members have a bet- 
ter and clearer conception of the true 
cooperative principle than would 
have seemed possible for them to ac- 
quire within the brief period of the 
existence of our organization. And 
not only has this information been 
disseminated more thoroughly among 
our active members, but through the 
vigorous and aggressive campaign 
which The Progressive Farmer has 
been making for cooperation for the 

past six months a better knowledge 
of the fundamental purpose of this 
organization has been carried effec- 
tively to the homes of thousands of 
farmers who previously had little 
conception of what the organization 
stands for. 


3ut if there is one point that I 


would emphasize here more strongly 
than any other, it is the necessity of 
going into communities and building 
from the ground upward. One of the 
tragedies of this movement has been 
the enormous amount of misdirected 
energy and futile efforts to start co- 
operation as a county, before the 
spirit has been embraced and the 
principle has been established locally, 
to start State cooperation before it 
has been established in counties, and 
most of all to establish interstate or 
national cooperation before it has 
successfully passed the experimental 
stage in the states. 

Through the hard lesson of experi- 
ence and observation many of us 
have learned the important truth 
that we can’t build the cooperative 
structure from the top downward 
and that the cooperative principle 
must be applied successfully by small 
groups before it will permit of fed- 
eration or expansion to include larg- 
er groups. This makes it all the more 
essential for us to go back to the 
localities and strengthen up the or- 
ganization locally until it becomes a 
part of the business and social life of 
the communities. 

If those who have held in trust the 
finances of your State treasury de- 
serve more credit for one thing than 
another it is, in my opinion, their re- 
fusal to permit your funds to be loan- 
ed to experimental enterprises or to 
be expended on experimental school 
propositions, or in any other way di- 
verted from the one purpose of 
strengthening up the Farmers’ Union 
and promoting local business coop- 
eration. In the matter of finances, 
notwithstanding there have been 
some unforeseen mistakes and fruit- 
less expenditures, this State has beat 
the record of other states, and it is 
well. If we had not laid by a surplus 
during the high tide of growth we 
would now, in our struggling period, 
be compelled to surrender for lack of 
funds to pay men to do the follow-up 
work in the localities, which must be 
done if the organization is to survive 
the reactionary period. 

I especially recommend that this 
reconstructive work be systematically 
planned and as many efficient organ- 
izer-lecturers as are available be ap- 
pointed for the field until the middle 
or first of April, and again from Sep- 
tember until January.—From the ad- 
dress of State Organizer J. Z. Green, 
at the meeting of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union. 





“Poverty may be ¢ $ in disguise.’’ 

“No doubt,’’ replied Miss Cayenne, “but it 
is such a small blessing and such a big dis- 
guise.’’—-Washington Star. 





PURPOSES OF THE FARMERS’ 
UNION 


Iil—“‘To Establish Justice, Secure 
Equity and Apply the Golden Rule.” 


NOTHER purpose of the Farmers’ 

Union is to establish justice, to 
secure equity and to apply the Golden 
Rule. Webster in defining justice 
says that it is the virtue which con- 
sists in giving to everyone that which 
is his due; practical conformity to 
the principles of rectitude in the deal- 
ings of men with each other. What 
a great mission, and what a field is 
here presented to the student of 
moral ethics. If the members of the 
organization could but realize what 
an obligation is here resting upon 
them as brothers in a common cause, 
methinks that it would have a whole- 
some effect upon the conduct of more 
than one brother whom I can call to 
mind. If some brother has «proven 
false to the trust reposed in him, if 
someone has gotten the better of you 
in a trade, if he has, in order to con- 
summate a deal, misrepresented an 
article to you this does not warrant 
you in condescending to stoop to his 
level. 

It is not justice to put the prettiest 
apples and the largest ones all on the 
top of the barrel and the rougher, 
sraller ones on the bottom when you 
carry them to market, neither is it 
justice to charge your poorer neigh- 
bor more for a bushel of grain or a 
pound of meat because he must needs 
pay you for these in the sweat of his 
brow than you would ask your more 
fortunate neighbor who pays you in 
the coin of the realm. 


“To secure equity and to apply the 
Golden Rule.” What a happy day it 
will be for this grasping old world 
when men shall cease to be selfish, 
when instead of their greed they shall 
consider the rights of their brother, 
the humblest tiller of the soil. This 
seems in this day and generation to 
be a dream of Utopia, a condition 
which exists only in the mind of the 
idealist, but may we not hope that 
the day may be not far distant when 
men shall learn more and more to 
walk in the footsteps of the lowly 
Nazarene, and to ‘‘do unto others 4s 
they would have others do unto 
them.” 

In another article I shall mention 
other purposes of the Union. C. C. W. 





A Rest Room for Farm Women 


PROGRESSIVE step has_ just 

been taken by the Commercial 
National Bank of Raleigh, in provid- 
ing a rest room and waiting room for 
farmers’ wives and daughters, a 
place where they can wait for or 
meet their friends when in town. 
he Wake County Farmers’ Union 
Was so appreciative of this action 
that it passed a special vote of thanks 
to the bank. It is a good example 


for banks or stores in other cities to 
follow; every town of any size should 
have such a rest room for farm wo- 
men. All the merchants in town, or 
a group of them, may join in provid- 
ing one. 

Why not show your interest in 
your women folk, Mr. Union man, by 
asking your county Union to get the 
merchants of your market town in- 
terested? If there is a chamber of 
commerce or merchants’ association, 
it should take up the matter. 





Some South Carolina Notes 


S I see it from practical experi- 

ence and from the observation of 
a lifetime, it is from the lack of “sys- 
tem in methods of production and 
distribution’ that we make our greai- 
est mistakes. And this cannot be 
altogether perfected by the individual 
farmer alone, but needs the cooper- 
ation of a neighborhood to wisely 
plan to systematize production for 
the most efficient use of the available 
labor supply of that neighborhood. 
In this one particular the local Farm- 
ers’ Union has a field of usefulness of 
incalculable value, and one that I am 
convinced is necessary to a right so- 
lution of the other problems we have 
undertaken. So far as I know or 
have heard this one declaration of 
the purposes of the Farmers’ Union 
has never been considered by any lo- 
cal Union. And yet it is absolutely 
essential to that other declaration: 
“To bring farming up to the standard 
of other industries and business en- 
terprises.”’ 

* * 


The writer was inclined to be pro- 
voked with two high officials recently 
when they brought the general 
charge of laziness against the farm- 
ers of the country. ‘“‘Too much work- 
ing on the low gear,’’ as one express- 
ed it. If he had meant lost efficiency 
from misdirected efforts I could 
heartily agree, but when it developed 
that it was because he knew of some 
farmers who sat around stores and 
whittled while waiting for héred la- 
bor to pick the cotton that was going 
to waste, I knew it to be too sweeping 
a charge to bring against the farmege 
as a class and as I know them. Th. 
there are. lazy farmers and shiftless 
farmers, we all know, but no greater 
proportion than there are lazy and 
shiftless men in other occupations 
nor even in the learned professions. 
And I venture the statement that 
more tramps and loafers come from 
other occupations than from the 
farms. 

* & * 

There are two things that every 
local Union ought to give earnest at- 
tention to: (1).. Economy in the 
plans for 1914. (2). To so plan the 
size of the farm and crops that are 
grown on it that the labor supply will 
be adequate to meet all normal condi- 
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SPRAYER end a Genel. 


They save your crop, increase the yield 
yo offic and improve the quality. Our Spray Cal- 
Bronze 4 endar shows when to Spray and what 
A pm to use. Our ‘‘Spray’’ booklet 

shows 70 combinations of 


TRON AGE 


Bucket, Barrel, Power and 
Traction Sprayers for 
orchard and field crops 
and other uses. Built 
complete or in units— 
buy just what you 
need. Ask your deal- 
er to show them and 
let Uncle Sam bring 
you the rest of the 
Story and the spray 
calendar. Also ‘*‘Iron 
Age Farm and Garden 
2 News" free. 

Bateman M’f’g 
~ Box 1394 
Grenloch, N. J. 


OD SEEDS 


Ecy- BEST IN THE WORLD 
bs es Prices Below All Others 
ax I will give a lot of new 
= sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. 
>not O. K.—money 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
= tables and flowers. Send yours 
ae your neighbors’ addresses, 
WAY, Rockford, Illinois 


CABBAGE PLANTS 
We can ship the following variety of Cabbage plants 
the day your order is received. We guarantee full count 
and satisfaction or your money wil! be returned without 
any trouble. We have grown Cabbage and Cabbage 
plants for more than 20 years. 
Varieties 
Charleston Wakefields 
Early Jersey Wakefields 
New Flat Dutch 










































Price 
500 plants $0.50 


10,000 plants $7. 00 
Please send money order or check along with your 
order, or we can shipC. O. D. 


JNO. C. WILSON & CO., Yonges Island, S. C. 
Reference: Bank of Charleston, Charleston, S.C. 
ou want a cheap 


WO MORE tnd at eed 
eeping y 
and BORERS out of 
your cohesion your trees with ‘‘SuL- 
FOCcIDE” the new concentrated sulphur 
compound. Easy to prepare and apply. 
One application lasts one year. ‘‘Sur- 
FOCIDE’’solves the rabbit problem. Write 
today for book'et,“‘SuLFocrpE, Sure - 
tectiin from rabbits and borers.” Ad- =I 
dress B.G. Pratt Co..s0 Church St.,.N.Y. = 


Southern Brokerage Co.,Agents, Fort Valley, Ga. 


GLOVERS & es 


Per 


Bu. 
RE Mo 7, HY... Seeding Known, 
an Ceres and Timothy mixed, Fully opting a big 
bar; ee Greatest hay and pasture combination grown, 
Write for Free Sampleand 76-page catalog and circulars 
eats anythin 












describing this wonderful grass mixture. 


‘ou can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handl 
Rested recleaned seed guaran v4 aranieed Wr: Sobefore edvens 


rite before advance, 


& A. BERRY SEED Co., 545» Clarinda, lowa 








BERMUDA GRASS SEED. 


Raised in Yuma Valley, Arizona. Best Ber- 
muda grass locality in United States. Send 
for sample. Orders booked for seed now, 40 cents 
per pound, F. O. B. your station, January delivery. 
nae seed is first class with high germination. Get 
sample and try it. aed direct from the grower 
ond get bed rock prices 


R. G. STITT, (Grower of Alfalfa and Bermuda) 
ox YUMA, ARIZONA. 














Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton 


Early, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per 
cent lint. This co.ton won the blue rib- 
bons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair, and 
$1,000 silver cup at the New York land 
show, will compete for the world’s record 
at London, England, next June. For 
guaranteed pure seed, write 


Wade’s Seed Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 


ARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Hundreds of special offers in Surplus stock of 
Seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don't buy 
until you have seen our beautiful new catalog and 
bargain list, mailed free if you mention this paper. 
IOWA SEED GO, Dept.4g Des Moines, lowa 


PLANT YOUR COTTON 
IN HILL Ss 


USE A 
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1ELD ¥ Ask for our illustrated pam- 

THE ~~ . dhiet. In it are testimon- 
HE ss ,. ialsfrom people 

HARRIMAN 6 know of. 





We ship on approval! without s Ra 
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Seed Dropper | 





deposit, — ight prepaid. 

\> PAY A CENT if you are not rao h | 

ph after using the bicycle 10 days. 
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\ of tires trom anyone 
at any price until you receive ourlatest | 
Mart catalogs illustrating every kind of 
B} bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
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write a postal and every- 
€/thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
yreturn mail. You will get much valuable in- 
—, = not wait, write it now 
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y; whodie ene sundries at Aalf prices, 
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tions. The first important problem 
above is one of the individual. He, 
and his family, alone can determine 
the line of his expenditures to live 
on the safe side. The second prob- 


lem is one of the individual farmer in | 


consultation with his neighbors. ‘‘To 
systematize methods of production 
and distribution’ is among the most 


important problems the Union has to | 
It is a question that the local | 
Unions must take up and study, be- | 
fore some of the other great ques- , 


solve. 


tions can be approached in a business 


| like way. 


* * * 


To all the readers of this page I 


want to extend my most sincere good | 


wishes for a Happy New Year and 
abundant prosperity in 1914. 
all count our many blessings and we 
will see what great things the Lord 
has done for us, and for ours. 

ss 8s 


Sumter County Union placed itself 


on record as in favor of a statewide | 


campaign for tick eradication, and its 
committee will urge upon the Legisla- 
ture a comprehensive plan for the 
same. BE. W. DABBS 





Cooperation in Peanut Marketing 
Needed 


HE Roanoke-Chowan Times does 


its readers a good service in call- | 
ing attention to the need for cooper- | 


ation in marketing peanuts. This 


whole marketing problem is yet in| 
its infancy of development, and while | 
the Times does not present a plan, | 
it is true that we must have much | 


| Brooks County Industrial Club, Quitman, Georgia. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


agitation before we shall have inves- 
tigation and action. Let the Farm- 
ers’ Union and other farmers’ organi- 
zations in the peanut belt take up 
this question. As our contemporary 
says: * 

“Perhaps not in any year in 
our history have the people of 
the Roanoke- Chowan section 
been in such a hurry to put their 
cotton and peanuts on the mar- 
ket. Practically no cotton is held, 
and peanuts are not even hous- 
ed. As soon as they are picked 
they are loaded on cars or boats 
and sent to market. 

“We are informed this is true 
in all the peanut belt of Virginia 
and North Carolina. If there can 
be such a thing as a glutted pea- 
nut market, it must exist at this 
time. Almost a train load of pea- 
nuts goes out on the Boykins and 
Lewiston branch of the Seaboard 
every day, and we are informed 
that the shipments are as heavy 
on the Coast Line. 

“Tt seems the part of wisdom 
to change this way of marketing 
peanuts. We do not see how the 
cleaners can provide’ storage 
room for so many, and it must 
tax them to the limit to raise the 
money to pay for all the peanuts 
that are rushed on the market 
during the months of November 
and December. 

“We need co-operative meth- 
ods in marketing this important 
money crop. The present meth- 
od of racing to get them on the 
market, regardless of the price, 
should be changed. 

“The tenant system is respon- 
sible, in a large measure, for the 
lack of system in marketing our 
crops. Settlement is expected to 
be made during November and 
December for the advances made 
by the landlord or merchant, 
and to do this a sale has to be 
made. The landlord does not 
care to buy the tenant’s part as 
a speculation, so all is thrown on 
the market during these two 
months.” 





Under the new order of things, to attain the 
best results, the policy of maintaining large 
plantations in the South must be abandoned; | 
all the idle lands must be brought into use 


and made profitable: labor for 
women must be held in honor; 
agriculture must supplant the 
tem to insure safety, 


men and 
diversified 
one-crop sys- 
and all the best condi- 
tions for’a life of usefulness, culture, and 
influence must be established in the country. 
—Dr, Seaman A. Knapp. 
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~ ace and ae combining ex- 
oeauty with greatest strength. 


No man can afford to buy a single rod of fence or a gate of any 
kind till he first —— with the values I offer in my two new 

card request brings them as fast as steam 
been in the fence business and more 
‘armers have found Brown Fence to be the great- 
est value in the world, sold on the right plan, direct from factory, freight 
y @ guarantee that insures your perfect satisfac- 
}} tion inevery way. Over 25 million rods of my fence are now in use, 


Lit [3c Per Rod Up 
heavily : 
4 = WE PAY raciear —a genuine rust-resistins 





Farm Gates 
Seif-Raising 


Brown Fence is made of 


bull- _— Pig-tight, sti 


> stay fence that can’t be equalled by anything else on the 
= market. My bo 

a@ nice bunch of doliars right square at home in your own pocket. 
4 150 Styles to select from, for every purpose. Write me a postal now. 


oks will open your eyes to some real valves that keep 


James Brown, President 


“sna PHE Brown Fence & pe ro Co. 


Convenient farm gates, all styles, direct 
to you at money-saving factory prices, 








Truck, Stock 


interested. 





There’s Big Opportunity For You in 


and Dairy, in 


Quitman and Brooks County 


A farmer’s ideal is a good soil, ina healthy c imate where crops 
grow iwelve months in the year. They are In Brooks County. 


The banner meat county. The banner peanut county The real watermelon home. 
Half million cotton crop alone. 


You can get back to the farm under ideal conditions. 
good roads, good market facilities. There’s a fine welcome waiting for responsible 
and earnest farmers. Write for special information about any matters in which you are 


The banner truck county. 
Good neighbors, good schools, 











Sh ipped Quick from Richmond 






Direct 
to factory 





to user—only one small profit added 


first quality, not seconds nor mill-ends—108 
square | feet to roll, with nails and cement. 
1-Ply, 35 lbs., 
55 lbs., $1.34 per roll. 


TEE SPOTLESS CO. “The South's Mail Order House” 


175Shockee Lane. 





cost. Spotiess Rubber Roofing— 


18: 


ROLL 


78c; 2-Ply, 45 lbs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 
Free samples and Cat. 








RICHMOND, VA. 














CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and sine wires No. 9, eer 
wires No. 10. Stays 12inche 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3to8 inches. This 
is the greatest oo all-heavy-wire 


fence ever offered 
9 margin and No, 13 lineand stay 


2 | wires. Stay s6inches apart. Spac- 


CENTS A ROD for a 41-inch 
medium weight farm fence. No. 


ing between line wires graduated from 3 
inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 
HOG FENCE. 
CENTS A ROD for 26-inch 
square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 
top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
stay wires and barb bottom wire. 
Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6inches 
LAWN FENCE. 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
$I 4 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
2 ized Barbed Wire. 
Write today for large free catalog show- 


ing complete line of over 100 styles and 
heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
84 Council St. | MUNCIE, IND. 












A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the highest quality heavily galvanized Open 
Hearth stecl wire—every pound made in our own 
wire millto be used in KiITSELMAN FENCE. 
For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE—A NEW IDEA. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 
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A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays6 inches apart 

for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
abovethat. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 8to8inches. Hasall the 
advantages of a 6-inch stay fence but 
costs much less. 


CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
4 fence. N weight farm and sheep 
ac nce. No.9 margin and No.13 line 
and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3iches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 


POULTRY FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD for a 60-inch 

Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 

wires and No. 18 stay and line 

wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 444 inches. 


2 
3 
a 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 








R. F’. D. State 








We are always glad to tell readers 
where to buy things not advertised— 
if we know. Often we do not know. 
A little ad in our Farmers’ Exchange 





will nearly always bring results, 


You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 

| tisers. 
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Increased Cotton Yields 


Old Fashioned farming produced only about 


Scientific Cultivation 


Get away from useless drudgery and 
old-time wasteful cultivating methods in 
your family garden and on your farm. 
Use the Planet Jr and do the work of 3to 
Planet 


$2 to $100. 


Fully guaranteed. 
Our new 72-page illustrated catalogue of 60 


implements for all farm and garden uses. 


[No. 28 | Planet Jr 
Combined 
AS Hill and Drill Seed- 
~~) er, Wheel Hoe, 
a A Cultivator, 
Rake and 6 men better, quicker, cheaper. 


Jrs are light, strong, lasting. 


Write postal zoday. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1107B 





The newest and most 


accurate Planet Jr seeder. 
Sows all garden seeds in 
hills or drills, opens the 
furrow, covers, rolls down, 
and marks next row all at 
once. Has steel frame and 





handles, and complete set 
of attachments. 
for woman’s use. 


Light enough 


Planet Jr 12-tooth v 
Harrow, Cultivator Cultivator, Plow, 
and Rake an 


Pulverizer Marker 


{ 


An invaluable tool in the market-garden, 
truck and strawberry patches. Has new 
steel wheel which prevents clogging. Its 
12 chisel-shaped teeth cut out all weeds, stir 
and mellow the soil and leave the ground in 
the finest condition without throwing dirt 
on plants. 


cultivating, and raking. 


hoeing. 


220 


unds of cotton. The new 
rocess---fertilizing with 


Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


with good cultivation, frequently 
produces 500 to 


1,000 Pounds Lint Cotton 


per acre 





Chemical Co. 


Box 1117 





|No. 30] Planet Jr Single 
Wheel Hoe, 


q owmeg, 

A new Planet Jr Single Wheel Hoe that 
is light, strong and practically indestructible 
—the frame and handles are steel. It is 
completely equipped for plowing, hoeing, 
i fhe marking at- 
tachment insures rapid, economical wheel- 


Virginia-Carolina 


RICHMOND -_ VIRGINIA 
1 


Philadelphia 


[No. 10] Planet Jr Horse 
Hoe, Culti- y a 


2 


horse-hoe ever invented. 
easily handled, yet unusually strong. Has 
new steel wheel which prevents clogging 
withtrash. Quickly adjusted to rows up to 
3% feet apart. Vine-turner attachment is 
great for many crops at last workings. 





| . 
| while. 


| could be easily forced open. 
| think they are likely 








= Plant Cotton One Seed at a Time= 


Equally Spaced—“Thick or Thin” 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a bushel or more tora peck or less to the acre 
—a single seed at a time, uniform distances of one to five inches apart as you set the vlanter. 
Get a full stand and save half the time, work and expense ofchopping. Each plar stands 
alone and grows.stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


a 
/LEDBETTER Corronetanter 


has ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove thatit makes big yields at low cost and gives full 
stands without waste. ‘ositive force feed brings seed out in plain sight, with absolute regularity 


@} and accuracy of drop and does not crush seed. Positively pent corn better than any other planter, and 


ily and accurately set to plant at any depth, 


peas, sorghum, millet, cane, etc., witb perfect regularity. 
WRITE FOR BOOKS, FREE! 


in furrow, on a level or on a ridge. 
o Send your name on a postal for full par- 


With simple attachment Jants 
anuts shelled orin the shell, per- 
ectly. Furnished with or without 

Vig ticulars and absolute preofs of all we say. 

GZ’ A\so get name of our dr fin your town or the town 

nearest you. Absolute’ gwaranteed. Write for book 


fertilizer dis- 
showing this and other st «. 


tributor. 
Hz 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 
811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 
We ship promptly front Dallas, Texas; Little Rock, Ark., Jackson, 
Miss.; Birmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; Wilmington, N. C.; Mont- 


gomery, Ala.; Nashville, Tenn,, and other points, Address all 
correspondence to Dallas, Texas. 30898 
















Planet Jr 
Combined 

Hill and Drill Seed- 

er, Double Wheel 

Hoe, Culti- 

vator and 








A capital implement for 
large-scale gardening es- 
ecially. t has a steel 
rame, and complete seed- 
ing and cultivating attach- 
ments. The hoes run clese 
to row without danger to 
leaves or roots. 
Two acres a day can be 
worked with this tool. 


vator, and Hiiler 
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Does more and better work than any other 
i It is light and 
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| conscience. 
| within sight, among the bushes, ap- 
| pearing to rise out of the leafy dark- 
| ness, and then there came a loud 











The Jucklins 





(Continued from page 23.) 
“But you’ll know them after a 
Do these doors lock?” 


“T think not, or, at least, they 
Do you 





“They are likely to do anything 
now,’ he broke in. ‘“‘And there are 
just four of them big enough to fight 
—of the boys, I mean, for the old 
man has sense enough to keep out of 
16,” 

“It’s a wonder, then,’’ said I, ‘‘that 
he hasn’t sense enough to keep his 


| sons out of it, as he must know that 


no good can be the result.”’ 


“That’s all true enough,’’ Alf re- 
plied,‘‘but I have heard that you can’t 
argue with. the instinct of a brute, 
and I know that it is useless to argue 
with red liquor. Here, let’s shove 
the writing desk against this door,”’ 
he added. ‘‘Once more, shove again. 
That’s it. Now, we’ll pile benches 
against the other one. We can’t do 
anything with the windows, but must 
simply keep out of the way of them.”’ 

“Do you think they will shoot 
through them?” I asked. 

“The fury of the fight will depend 
upon the quantity of the liquor they 
have with them. I didn’t tell any of 
the home folks that I was coming 
here—told them that I might meet 
you and that we might not be home 
until late. I wouldn’t be surprised 


” 


Out in the woods there was the 
blunt bark of a shotgun, the win- 
dow glass was splintered in a circle, 
a sharp zip and a piece of the clay 


ai ‘chinking” flew from the opposite 





When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 








wall. 
“What did I tell you?” said Alf, 


| looking at me as if pleased with the 


proof of his forecast. ‘‘You get over 
on that side and I'll stay here. Get 
down on the floor and look through 
between the logs if you can find a 
place, and if you can’t punch out the 
dirt, but be easy; they might see you. 
There he is again.”’ The glass in the 
other window was shattered. ‘‘That’s 
all right,’’ said Alf. “They may 
charge on us after a while, and then 
we'll let them have it. Have you 
found a place?”’ 

“T have made one,” I answered, ly,- 
ing flat on the floor, gazing out. No 
shot had been fired from my side, anzl 
I had begun to think that the entire 
force was confronting Alf when in 
the sobering light I saw a man stand- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


ing beside a tree not more than fifty 
yards distant. He appeared to be 
talking to some one, for I saw him 
jcok round and nod his head. I did 
not want to kill him, although the 
law was plainly on my side, but a 
man may stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the law and yet wound his own 
Another figure came 


shout: “Come out of there, you cow- 


| ard!” 


“Don’t say a word,” said Alf. 
“They are trying to locate you. I 
don’t see anybody yet, and it’s getting 
most too dark now. But I reckon 
we’d both better fire to let them 
know that there is more than ont of 
us. We don’t want to take any ad- 
vantage of them, you know,” he add- 
ed, laughing. 

“It doesn’t look as if we were,” I 
answered. “I could kill one of them, 
Att; 

“The thunder you could! Then do 
it. Here, let me get at him.” 

“No,” I replied, waving him off 
from my peep-hole. ‘“‘It is better not 
to kill him until we are forced to.” 


“But we are forced to now, don’t 


you see? They’ve shot at us.. There 
you are!”’ They had fired a volley, it 
seemed. ‘“‘Let me get at him,’’ said 
Alf. 


“T’ll try him,’ I replied. And I 
poked the barrel of my pistol through 
the crack, pretended to take a care- 
ful aim and fired. 

“Did you get him?’ Alf asked. 

“Don’t know; can’t see very well.”’ 

“Well, if I find one of them he’s 
gone,” he replied, returning to his 
own look-out. And a moment later 
the almost simultaneous discharge of 
both barrels of his gun jarred the 
house. ‘‘Don’t know whether I got 
him or not,’’ he said, as he drew back 
and began to reload, ‘“‘for I couldn’t 
see very well, but I’ll bet he thinks a 
hurricane came along through the 
bushes. It’s too dark now to see any- 

thing and all we can do is to wait.” 

“Wait for what?’ I asked. 

“Wait for them to try to break in. 
’They’ll try it after they have had a 
few more pulls at the bottle, I think. 
Now, let’s keep perfectly quiet and 
watch.” 

The moon had not yet risen and 
the woods stood about us like a black 
wall. No wind was abroad, the air 
in the house was close, and I could 
hear my own heart beating against 
the floor. There was scarcely any 
use todook out now, for nothing could 
be seen, and I arose and sat with my 
back against the wall, taking care to 
keep clear of the small opening which 
T had made. It was so dark in the 
room that I could not see Alf, but lL 
could hear him, for softly he was 
humming a tune: ‘Hi, Bettie Mar- 
tin, tiptoe fine.’’ For days he had 
been heavy with the melancholy of 
his love, but now in this hour of dan- 
ger his heart seemed to be light and 
attuned to a rollicking air. I have 
known many a man to breathe a de- 
licious thrill in an atmosphere of 
peril, to feel a leap of the biood, a 
gladness, but it was at a time of in- 
tense excitement, a sort of epic joy; 
but how could a man, lying in the 
dark, waiting for he knew not what 
—how could he put down a weighty 
care and take up a lightsome tune2 

Down in the hollow a screech Bwl 
was crying, and his mate on the hill 
top replied to his cail, while in the 
room near me was the whif of a bat. 
And Alf was now so silent that I 
thought he must have fallen asleep, 
but soon IT heard him softly whist- 
ling: ‘Hi, Bettie Martin, tiptoe fine.’’ 

“You seen to be enjoying your- 
self,’ said I. “If you had brought a 
fiddle we might have a dance.” 

I heard him titter as he wallowed 
on the floor. ‘‘This is fun,” he said, 
“the only real fun I’ve had since—I 
was going to say since the war, but I 
was too young to go into society at 
that time.”’ 


(Continued next week.) 
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eee nee Beagles—Pedigreeg stock, “Belray Doc- | Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—75 cents per ‘ J 
BREEDERS’ CARDS tor” at Stud. Arden Kennels, Arden, N C. 1,000, W. W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, sa od WR rinss MISCELLANEOUs, 
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FARMERS EXCHANGE Galt; Poland China pigs. Give age, w. ight. | Shipped Same day order received, $1.50 : ——_— 
(4 Cents a Word.) | C.K. Turner, Winnsboro, g. Cc. thousand 
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Considering quality. Winners at leading fairs’ are none raigeq with Now is the time to 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va, 






Farmer readers in this depar 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Morida 
and Georgia), and in this Style type, 
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1,000, $4, Oakshore 
Mills, §, Cc, 
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Cabbage Plants—Yo 
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Prevent your farm 
SO much care, and I don’t know of any which | from washing by running terraces, w m, 
ae ae istered Essex SOWs, and gilts “ins far- | Will head as well, Ajj varieties, Price rea- Hatcher is Prepared to do the Work for you, 
the rate of 4 cents a Word, each ins; r- row; service boars, and piss, Duroc sow | sonable, 509 75 cents, 1,000 pure ee 

tion. If a rtisement is to appear once, in farrow, and pigs 

Send 4 cents @ word: if twice, 8 cents; 





$1; 5,000 ana Bules Creek 
Over 85 cents Per 1,000, Alfred 
box 50, Me. Pleasant, & ©, 






Poiand-China Piss ana 
SOW, bred, red Jersey bull and heif- 
ers, Mammoth ronze turkeys, Railway 
Horsepower, home-grown ry One ten. J ii, 
Coulter Connelly Springs, G 





four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Bach 
word, number or initia] (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a g¢ parate word, Ad- 
vertisemenis not accepted Without cash 
with order. If the rate seems hich, re. 
member it Would cost you $1,600 for 
Postage alone tos-nda letter to cach of 
the 80,000 homes to which 
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Oe. Ty Pigs—~ ilvers strain, registered, 
, ‘ PE nag Single Comp Black ang White Leghorns, 
Cabbage tants — Open-air srown and stock and 888; Young Strain, Kamsey 
frost-proof, Guaranteed, Varieties: Early Bros., Crouse, N. C. 
; gah ee Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- Registereq Duroc-Jersey pigs. Pay half 
For Sale—j2 Cherry Req Duroc-Jersey | ce “sion, Augusia Trucker, lat Dutch. cash, balance to suit. White Runner ducks 
| Shoats, four months old, eligible. to régig- |. Prices: 4,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25, Ready and White Orpington chicke; 
tration, in fine Shape, $20 pop pair; all one | 20W. M. M. Bagwell, Picdinont, §. C. Route 
litter, $100 for the lot, 
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COTTON, =. Gite a rain oo tae 

Wir i och, = ar For Sale-—New Georgia cane Syrup, in bar- 

Selected, rels of 33 &allons, at 35 cent or 

about 200 to 249; Pure Cleveland Big Bo}] cotton seed, Latia f.0.b. here, [| suarantee eatistacticn or oe 

ounds each 3rOss, $20 apiec -—10 months arm, Yorkville 8. C. ’ refund yo r ay. . 

ad ee Ratha old. Two fine Jersey Orne. 3 to 5 Sones | .. Colton Be d—"Greon's ERia FSG Lae Georgia: wie: ae — Richland, 

Saw mills, shingle miils, corn mills, water | old, one has been fresh abou x 8, fine per bushel: carefully sclectca Write for ae. — 

wheels, steain and kerosene engines, De. butter strain, qualitics ang “quantity of but. Rigi oe ; ' 

Loach Mfg, Co., Box 534, Atlanta. Ga, ter and milk far above 


eenmnrmmnnnrnn PDOAAA 


ter, Climax, 





Seven-cighths Duroce- Ferg, y, — —— eae 
PAPPPD ADD ARR AAD, wh | ONe-eighth Berkshire, One-half gon, to Du- | For ale—A Limited Quantity of 
FARM M \CHINERY roc boar no akin, weight 2 
< el whl Ba . 
LIP PRA 














ae —Your -money pone te 
* bu ‘ ha : or Lock!—Your meney back if not Satisfied, 
the average Dantas a en and prices, Walker Green, Shiloh, Male Berkshires from first prize winners, 
ye erheeane barty seeing for himself. One chilé-broke on ae a eae ee Sethe Ps he an are toms, $4, WhiteWyan-_ 
WANTED. Canadian horge Pony, three years old April “Steinheimer’s Cleveland” big boll cetton apo erela; § 
aaa OP LLLP LPP PS Bega ene SOW AINA pennies, 30, 191 4, color deep red sor e] 
One pair trained fe 


, Star in face, | seed, $1.59 bushe i, ten 
very kind ana s8pcedy; price $120 


rrets; state price, J, 
&. ©, Sunberry, Cne dark bay 


. White African Suinea 
bushels, $12.50. Mari. cockerels, $1, J, F Pollard, 
M. Napier, Columbia, 





f. o. b. | boro Prolifie Seed Corn 











reenville, N, Cc. 
» $3.00 bushel, Postal Farmers—Now is the beat time to siart 
| pony, female, 10 j brings booklet. R. P, Steinheimer, Brooks, Dimmette’s Farm and Expense Book, It’s 
; : years old—neither one afraid of anything: | Ga, 

HELP W ANTED. i= child can Grive—price $80. Toole’s Pure, Bari 

Agente Wanted an ee | horse mule 12 yearg old, v - em 

Agents Wanted—rTo sell our washers and 





make a complete, 
ass of farming, 2 
1 


‘ry chunky in his 
make-up, work 4rvwhere, easy kept, price 
Honey Creek, $150. J. Wiggins, Sunberry Cc 


itemized 


y, Prolific Cotton Seed. Ttcord of any to 8 years, 


Fruits heavily, Wilt-resistant, Holds record Prof, ©, Cc, 
line production, Suy 





Suarantecd to 
One fine ae = ea = 


wringers, Favorite Washer Co., 
Indiana, 





Wright (Parmers’ Uni 
























on leader) 
| Ply limited, Write now states: +] would be lad to see it in the 
: for sample and prices, G, 1, Toole, Aiken, hands of every farmer in the State,” Club- 
| Ss 6c | bing rates, or Sample book $1.25, Your mon- 
ranted—Rellabie 23 ————._.. 8. C. cag. Pe >a 
Wanted—Reliable woman to do housework ‘i ' ig % : : | a ————— ls Monon | CY back ig not satisfied, Description free, 
and cooking for family of three Address POL LTR\ AND EGGs, j For Sale—Three hundred bushels Money Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, TF os 

“HW CG» I t re 7 3 ° . See ANP IRR RAs Tels foe see | Maker cotton seed; grown from most Select — chit Mali 

——» Latta, s. sola a Plymouth Rock Cockerels for “et TP al seed and selected ‘win cure: We 

Agents Make $5.00 a ay—Selling our } eac: Groome & Sons, cr; ensboro, N. C, j 

neWspaper and map Proposition, big 


Price $1 per pay the freight and send you 

tex | 50 sett gel Bae —— | bushel f.0.b, st. George, S. Cc. w, M. Jaques, lutely free a 

o < sest ofter | Butt Orpingtons—Gooa breeders; bargains | Cottageville, g. Cc. 

ever made, Address Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. | to reduce Stock, L. R, Houpe, Statesville, | ————2- 

Wantea—, everal honest, industrious peo- | N. c, 

Ple to distribute religious lit; rature; Salary 

$60 a month. Nichols & Co., Dept, 8 At. 

lanta, Ga, 

— ee i a ee 
Wantea—t once, white settled woman or 

8irl, to do Cooking and jroning, — $19 Per | Cock. rels. Owens strain $3 to $5 Fleming 

month and board, Address, j,, G. Brock, Cockerille, Herr lon, Va.’ 

Cades, § ‘oi —— ———_— a 

——. d—Women and gile to mee —— White Orpin tons—ine Cockerels and 
Wanted—wyW aren and girls to make men’s Pullets at reasonable price, Mrs. J. Pp, 

underwear, Work light and cl an, Good Satterwhite, Hendcrson, N. @, 

wages paid While le rning, Address A. W. ee i — 
Shapin, taleigh, N, Cc. 


wchtilant tea 
abso- 






6-pound pair feather Dillows 

as an introduction along with y 

faites itd ci oat Closing ten dollars for our famons 

4imited amount Improved Kee- feather bed. New feathers, Best 

et ge Sat tee _ ae ran Big Boll Long Staple cotton Seed, $1 de- and equipped with Sanitary venti] 

Prize Winning White Orpingstons — Stock | livered, Will exchange fiw bushels for Im- isfaction guaranteed, Delivery Suaranteed, 

and eggs cheap, Snowflake Orpington Yards, | proved Cleveland Big Boll, or Cook's, Wm. | Agents make big money. We also have pure 

Raleigh, N, ¢. M. Reid, Bishopville, Cc. B00se beds at $15 and $18, Turner & Corn- 

For Sale—Several thousand bushels of hag Desk 1, Mi mphis, Tenn., or Charlotte, 
Weber and Keenan ge). cted cotton seed. | N. C. 

Will sell a limited quantity for prompt ship- | “Where Are The Dead?” —Our new book of 

ment at $1 per bushel, f, B. Boykin and Pages, by Rey. Len G, Broughton, D.D., 

in sabe Spears, Lamar, s. @ isted by Several of the 








————_ 36-pound 
For Sak ticking e 
ators, Sat. 





For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island “Red 











Pure Bred Seed—sSunbeam 





world’s leading 
_ Cottonseed. Bible scholars, answers this question, Clearly 
; Anak aS TP, ER RP gt Tomar Resistant to Anthracnose, Scientifically and satisfactorily, The hour has struck, the 
se a ear a io oF a 5 sig asec io ‘a orivinated and developed by Georgia State | book and the 

Agents Wanted—For lubricating oi] and Or: en i tle, tra: is 

Paints, butting in entire time 





i $4.00, Sunnyside Farm, Jone 
or in connee.- | 2 SOR ay ee eA Sa 

tion with other work. Good chance to in-; White ana Dark Cor 

crease your income, Address The Ha 

Oil Co., 


> Man, like q towering lighthouse 
College o Agriculture, My seed stock ob- ; Stands out in Cheering reliet against 
tained from them, and grown in CO-opera- | black clouds o 

‘ion with them, Early, vigorous, large 
prize kind, $1.50 heavy linting, 
00. M. P, Butler, Byromville, Ga, 








the 

f Superstition and ignorance, 

boll, | It is truly the 20th century light, versus the 
Under five bushels, $1.50; five | dark age 1€01 masterly de. 
to ten bushels, $1.25;. ten bushels or more, | fense of the Scriptures, Agents wanted, 
Ww. Jarman, Box P, | Outfit sent on receipt of 15¢, Best terms, 


| 
| Complete book sent Postpaid on receipt of 
——____ a | $1.50, Phillips-B 
| 





nish Indian Game 
Ivey | extra nice White cocker: Is, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dept, gs. to § 





- is x. a + STP oaee Hine 1 2h Jarman Farm, L, 
Wanted—A Scientific aa well ag Practical pinstons—Won Rak igh, Charlotte, lc, Ga 

Zaidener to raise veg; tables for the Georgia Columbia, For sale, cockerels, hy¢ ns, pullets, 

x. ¢ 





State Sanitarium. Population 4,009. Plenty | Eggs now. Bloom Kendall, Shy Iby, 
of help furnished, Must be Strictly moral 

and industrious, Address LE Ae Om M,. Jones, 
Supt., Milledgeville, Ga, 


PC 





oyd Publishing Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., Dallas, Texas, 
White tocks—Winnerg of 15 
Specials, diploma, and mecal at 
Nandoiph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 


ITIONS WANTED. Stock For Sale—) 





rr 
ribbons, 2 Wantead—ryy buy 
3 shows, 
N. Cc 


' rs) 
Mail famplcs: 7 a: L. Jeffreys, 
‘Pan. 





peas of a)] Varictics 








Goldsboro, 





























































ees ——$—__._. - Sale burg N mi Z "eg i “hite 
Shrubs, and from Salemh rg, N. ¢ Address MW hite, 
For Sale—Pure-breq 


$$ * aes ae ee ri 
! a ee oo a ae - 
le—Ducks and Chickens. Ojq | Cow Peas—I want to buy a car of straight OUR LAND EXCHANG bal 
1 Indi Run: ducks, whi | i 1 f : hi t Will We do not exte dour Seneral advertising Quara» 
aarnnnrnnnn, MAR ARARAA ar | and young, ndian unner “KS, rhite | op mixed peas for Promyt shipmen ° Vi ‘ ote whens oe. sorbed 

V. anted—1 Osition ag manager by “expr rie and fawn, Rhode Island Reds, White Ut- | pay Craft from responsible party, J. 7, ss hauler Sra enc ae 
ae eo cotton = truck redo ca ae oes Strain. J. A, Lentz, Hick. | Walker, ve nvhis, Tenn, no man is Permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Sinsle, go ver, energ: tic, J anages men anc or es ee ere: See So ee ene Gan : | Pa: er unless ¢ Shows us satisfactory references ay 
ma:hinery, Begt references, “Farmer,” Me. on = aerate ee 'rden Peas for Sale—The following va. | tu his honesty and business responsibility. 

° . ~ ia 
Donald, N Cc Great Reduction Sale of Breeders — To rietics: Long Pod Alaskas, $4. 9 per bush- | ; - 
hd Tek | make room, Orpingtons, hite, Black, ede | 1s Telephone, § -50; Grodus, $6.35; Potlach, | DRAKE I 7 : ICEPGY: we 
Wea = White Wyandottes, Single Comb Reds, Run- | $6.50. An Northern-grown secd, 1913 crop, ‘i tsi go ie ane, putea 
LIVESTOCK, | ner Ducks. Woman's College Poultry Farm, These are {he surest croppers for Southern | _Farms for Sale—. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. c, 
ee oe Ate % 1 + ny Pose > 4 y ae x "i ia 7" 

Sale—Reglateced Ayershire Bull, coming Meridian, ee ih. hoes ——__. | truckers, Cheek enclosed for same. W, Ww. Lots, Farms—y. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
two years, hundred dollars, Branch, Toano, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Vive to Pearsall, Rocky Point, N, c: nee ee. ee 
Va, fifteen dollars a trio, Eggs, one lo five dol- SEED RYE, Two Tobacco Farms for Sale W. H. Pape 

or ane lars for fifteen, Indian Runner ducks, four | — ed hoo = OS | Tish, Coata N.c : : 
BERKSHIRE. | doliars a trio. Eggs, $1.25 for twelve, Ar cd Rye, $1.05. ,Order— now. Alexander — ee 2 ei einen, de altel 
= rkshire Pisa -* gone — i meeta Poultry Far-n, Kivtrell, N. C. & Son, ¢ onneliy Springs, pA sf farms for Sale—Fiue cure tobacco section, 
mont, S, @ , | rea ibiti ina Ttilit , Sto lev divaicin a Witner, Nottoway, Va, 
pts ee Skee ae ae iad re Exhibition an¢ y_ Stock 4558 —~ SCELLANUOL: SEEDS AND PLANTS. = - allv o> ‘aris for Sn)27—- — 

Pure Breq Berkshire Pigs—The best of |; In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish Recah maag ‘ vias Po aie nape nets petite ad for Sale. Theo. 
bre: ding, $7.50 each: registered and trans- | Games, Partridge Rocks aud tunner Ducks | Sweet Potato Plants—Spring delivery, W, pers st eh ae NC i 
ferr.d, A; McNairy, Pomona, N.C, = re ries Hasire Sie, “Denn on | w. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. Small Improved Cotton Farm—at a@ bar- 
af ee mm arry Lee a ce, J Poe ar s » Si . — ———___ ——______. » > 904 . y " 

Dorkshire Pigs—Will sell or exchange for — TREE ya eee Sra ee —— lacie aia Lespedeza, Recleancd Seed for Sale—g3.50 Seen Box 293 eS SR 
Sec oats. One regiat. red Jersey bull for sale For Sale—20 fine Single Comb Blac & Mi- | per bushel. GC. yy. Barrow, Wilcox. La, One hundred acre farm for sale ono mile 
or «xchange, Alex. D, Hudson, Newberry, S.C. | norca hens and pullets, A few Rose Comb | —— Mate eet os 
— SS Sc hi cae Rhode Istana Reds, cock: rels and | Ornamental Plants, Bulbs 

MU LEFCO ° | 4nd ahout 50 White Leghorns 
= ! 
| | 


dg Salemburg, N 
Trees —- Ask for catalog, Geo. MM. Toda, pea pRUre, Ne 
ey Pg epee ae Cc 
Mule-Foot Pigs. J. 
e, 


lets and hens. Ajj Stock 












For ¢ 
Rose and 

Leghorns; Black Min- Belhaver 
Anconas and Indian | 2¢! 


Shipned on approy- | Cree Nsbore, N | lor Sak —Orchard and truck lands located 

PPE oR a saan a1, $1.50 up. gy. J. Jenkins, Grey i= SPiiger aes n 100 02 722>>-— ts. . Rol] near large canning plant, Excellent cli- 
H. liaskeli, Yemassee, 8, M o I Apple Ty S—In 100 to 1,000 lots, Re mate, Near school and churches, Buy di- 

POLAND CHIN Pode IY ane = Bee oe _ - | duced price, Catalog tree, Cureton Nurger- rect from owner, Address, 5, B. Freeman, 
- land ae era For Sale 00 White ana Silver Lace Wy- | ies, Austell, Ga, Dana, N, ¢. ‘ 
; Poland China Pigs for Sale. J. sg. Officer, | ndottes, White and Buff Orpingtons White | —— ar —Soy beans prac ac AM 
apart, Tenn, EA nae and Barred Rock, White, Both “ 

Poland-Chinas — Special 


first hand, good 
. Sen ee . stock, reasonable Prices, = 
prie on sow | Single Comb Brown Poe 

Shoats: big, Smooth boned, oe 

Va. é 


s. Johnson, orcas and Langshans, 





Latham, Lands for Sale—the O. H. McLendon Real- 
Beal ton, 








—eeteaiccenieaitinne 











ty Company, Doerun, Ga., can sell you large 
“5 wht: eral na ce Planta ay | OF sma] tracts, fing farm lands, improved 
Runner Duck Free catalog, Clarence Cabba Collard and Lettuce Piants—3$] or unimproved, on Sood terms at low prices, 
seach ae ee —- | Shenk, Lura Va. Per thousand, Strawberry, $2; leading va- Nothing bett, Yr in the south, 

Poland © ha bred 8OWs, gilts and pigs, rieties, Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, Nic | "Sowa , 500 acres, two miles? PRY Ss 
Pitty wresc as 9 s re, = - ~ —————_— Syren “or Sale—soo acres, two m es from town: 
Sisnuiten. ya andotte hens, John D, Webb, SEEDS AN Dp PLANTS, j MeCce Tomato—7 welve hundred bushels 250 acres in cultivation: average 150 bales 
—— Sead ——___ = OOS SAMOA RRA RARE SO aaa per acre. Pleage send your address for the 

JERSEYs, CABBAGR, Proof of this great fact 

2 Jersey Heifers for Sale 


cotton, 2,000 bushels Oats, 400 bush 
- M. C. McGee, san | fine timber, One of best houses 
A bargain, on credit. 
South Carolina, 


Is corn ; 
in State, 
Allen Banks, Troy, 


Marcos, TT. xas, 





5 
bread, fine butter Strain, 
Gree nsboro, N, Cc. 


hen |) LE AN kL 

—Ten of them Cabbage Plants—aA {I Varicties, $j ber thou- 
Groome & Sons, sand, A. W. P< y, Yonges Istand, &. C, 

et T Home pg Own cabbage Plants now ready 

SHEEP, , to set. Frost Proof, 15 cents per 100 

Per 1,0 





Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry 
Plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb roots; 
; $1.25 | Horseradish sets. Ask for price list, Geo. 

5 "naa SR pn, 
: te ies M. Toda, Greensboro, mm 
00. Wm, Hatcher, Buies Creek, N, . x es 


ee 





25 Registered Hampshire Ewes, Bred- 
(Imported and home-bred), 


at only $P2.50 
@: in lots to suit Purchaser, Were win- 


For Sale—In the heart of Southside Vir- 
8inia, finest bright tobacco land in the State, 
zs stad Toy Sieg aa —~ | Price per acre ranges from $5 to $50, ac- 

For Sale—Giant Argenteuil Asparagus cording to location and improvements, Gooa 
Pe roots, three dollars Per thousand, Valencia srain, Seas, and stock Propositions, For 
a pdf “eh rhea J pn Seed peanuts from crop of one hundred and pec ulars, write Virginian Realty Co., Ken- 
: nd or more 75e, By Par BOS Pendred, sixty bush, Is per ac re, $3.00 per bushel, Per brid 7e, Va, 
i; q dgeworth Farm, Marshville Ny. Co. 2. bag, $2.50 per bushel, P. B, 
BO 








Fk rost-proof Cabbage Plants—A]] 
Large and Stocky, 90c per 
best ig the | thousa 
8, Round Hij . 2 


=e eee ae Cabbage Pianis—ync Per 1,000, 5,000, $3 
MULES, Strawberry, best varic lies, $1.50, 1,000. 60% 
a old mare mules, for | 900 sold. tour orders ap 

Sale. Weight Pair 2,200; height 15 1-2 hane 
work to anything, Single or double; perfec 


varieties, 
‘SS at 8 fairs in 1919, The 
capest, Thomas & Chaming 
Virvinia, 





a aoe Ve hon eee 
Day, Trenton, Ve have direct buyers, 
ions, Write describing 
west price, We help buy- 


Farms Wanted—y 
oe ee oe Don't Pay commis 
age, Lettuce Ber- property, naming lg 





One pair 41-2 










é ‘ Was Sate. acta a g 
factior suaranteed, Miller Plant Co., Hic muda Onion, and By t $1 
e. 









| 
preciated, Satis- | Mar klin's Plants—< ‘abb 
k | 








s - 5 | ers sate sirable roperty free, American 
-25 per 1,000; 5,600 | ers loc ate desirah e p : 
ry, N. for $5. By mail, postage paid, 60c¢ per 1009. anveatment Association, 91 Palace Blag., 
yt eee — — — Orders booked now for spring delivery of Minneapolis, nn. ie: Sure bass 
Sound, and well matched, B, F Iden & Son, | Wanted—Secretarics address of Local | sweet Potato plants, Catalog free, . Wm. Virginia’ Farms —If you want a 
Mana as, Va. Unions of thy ‘arolinas and Tennessee, A : . 
: 4 ~~ SRE ~~ | live wire in the cabbage lant 
HORSE live : e F 


| Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 
businegs, By | 
a A — , mail, 20 cents 100. Union Plant Co.,, Marsh- | 
Mares, Stalliona, Ville, N, C. 
in South to buy, | - 





grain, 
8rass and Stock farm; tobacco farm; cotton 


farm; or & combination farin, we advise 


AR Sistered Pr rcherons — 
Fillicg, Cheapest Place 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


























e that you do not buy until vou have seen 
a = — a Ne ~— — WOE Ie Sis can ggg tO Oe What we have to offer, Splendid Srade of 
c he eee Bs _ | Frost-proof Wakefie ld, Suece Ssion, and oth- Piedmont Positions Gua rantee $50 to $75 land at ri asonable price. Write for descrin- 
* A. Alexander ©o., Harriston, Va, | er cabbage Plants. Dollar per thousand, py start. Bookkeeping, Banking, Shorthand, | tiye catalog, Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Percheron Stallions — Blacks and iron express, By mail POStpaid, 25e Per hundr: d, English, Music, , Scholarship sold on credit. | Chase City, Va, 
Brays, 2 to 7 years old, bred right, register: d, Write for Catalogue, Farmers’ Plant Co;, Railroad fare from home, Piedmont Busi- | uighOver Pine Landa—in Warne Gap 
tol fiece ee a nes pS Enterprise, BG, eA —cas_ College, Lynchburg, Va. MT nae | Mise. For corn, ‘potion, general farming. F 
pit sane & ~ock Farms, . effersonton, Va. ae For Sale- ~Early Jersey Wakefield and Stad Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
DOGS. cabbage Plants, Thousand to three thou- | hand, Pp, nmanship—Taught by skilled spe- | fruit. Elevated country. -. Good water. $5 
- Hoanae ae Salo—W, M, Autry, Ault ville, | 82nd, $1.25 per thousand, Four thousand to | Clalists in the Greensboro Commercia] School, to $19 Per acre. Terms: One-fourth cash, 
N «a. : + oe cae lee . *? ten thousand, 75e per thousand; f.o.b. Ww. | Greensboro, N.C. Wa vacations, Attend our | liberal terms on balance, For illustrated 
aes aie nr os ae fie Holmes, Louisburg, N. Cc. School if you want to secure @ good Position, | folder ana maps sent free, ne aye Be Kil- 
-edigree ‘ » > —$6 $ a- - ~- — — - —o —. sec’y, J * be > i er, 
vietg dereed Darlicgre? 5,36 > Os Alta F'rost-Proof Cabhage Plants—From best Civil Service, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, | rorn. Sec’y, Mobile, Ala Mention t . paper. 
~ eae’ ; taht a ea Mt nae — | Seed, Leading Varieties, Send 75e for 500; typewriting, penmanshin, telegrapt 
Hounds—Trained, deer, wolf, fox, bear, $1 for 1,900: $4.50 for 5,000: $7.50 for 10,000, Real Western 
bloodhounds Suaranteed, 50-page illustrat- by expres. 
ec c 5 












NY, ete, If you have any neighbors Who do not 

Union Supplies used, Main read The Progressive Farmer, Send us their 
Ss. 30¢ per 100; $1.10 for 500, post- line Wires, Positions Secured, Write for par- names and we will send them some sample 
paid, Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, ticulars. Spence’s Business School, Golds- copies. Then call on them @nd ask them 
N. Cc boro, N. ¢, t@ subscribe. 








Atalogue 5 cent stamp, Rookwood Ken- 
Nels, Lexington, Ky. 
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Music is no longer 


from $10 to $500. 


enjoyed by a select few. 
actual necessity in every home, and its foremost expo- 
nent today is the Victrola. 

With this wonderful instrument, you bring some 
music into your life each day to add to your happiness 
and make your home more complete. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 


If you believe in the power of music to elevate your thoughts and broaden 
your intellect, to stir your imagination and quicken your emotions, to soothe your 
mind and lighten your toil, you can appreciate what it would mean to have 
a Victrola in your home. 


a luxury to be understood and 
Music has come to be an 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 

demonstrate the Victor-Victrola to you and play any music 
you wish to hear. 

W 

catalogs, 


rite today for the illustrated Victor 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








“HIS MASTERS VOICE 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 








REC USP 





Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 : . 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victor-Victrola 


Mahogany 
XVI, $200 


























Contrast Shows How 


MULFORD NITRO-GERM 
Increases Alfalfa 


Not Inoculated 


Use MULFORD NITRO- 

GERM to increase your crops 

of alfalfa, clovers, beans, peas, ~ Inoculated 
anuts, vetch and all field and garden legumes. 

Builds up your soil. No special knowledge 

needed—simply follow directions. Write for 

Free Booklet No. 3, telling more about 

MULFORD NITRO-GERM. 

If your local dealer hasn't The MULFORD 

NITRO-GERM, we will send on receipt of price— 

garden size, 50c; |-acre size, $2; 5-acre size, $9. 

Be sure to say for what legume crop you want it. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, Philadelphia 














A Farmer’s Garpen 
Helps his wife to plan her racer net times. Saves 


work and worry, saves buying so much meat. gives 
better satisfaction tothe help. A good garden will be 
almost impossible in your busy life without proper 
tools. They cost little and save much hard work. 


IRON A WHEEL HOES 


AND DRILLS 


will sow, cultivate, Zinee. furrow, etc., betterthan you 
ean with old-fashioned tools and ten times quicker. 
A woman, boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer’ 
and work these hand tools while the horses rest. 
38 combinations from which to choose at $2.30 
to $12. One combined tool will do all of the 
work. Ask your dealer to show them and 
write us for booklet, ‘‘Gardening With 
Modern Tools’’ and ‘‘Iron Age Farin 
NY, ane. Ma a News" 
4 th free. 
PA iteMan a's 0. 
3 
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A Town Run by Young Men 


(Concluded from page 6) 


sible to insure that the farmers would 
get the greatest returns for their la- 
bor. Not only was it to Bonham’s in- 
terest to have as many bales of cotton 
as possible brought to the city, but 
she was equally interested in seeing 
that the farmer got as much as pos- 
sible for the cotton. The Board of 
Trade therefore raised a fund -with 
which they employed an expert buyer 
and at the same time placed in bank, 
subject to his order, $2,000. The 
duties of this buyer are not so much 
to buy cotton himself, but rather to 
see that the regular buyer offers the 
farmer its full value. It is his duty 
to tell the farmer what his cotton is 
worth. Then if the regular buyer 
will not give that price it is bought 
| from this fund for the account of the 
Board of Trade. As a result of this 
| arrangement Bonham ships every 
year much more cotton than should 
rightfully belong to her—farmers 
even in Oklahoma crossing the river 
| and bringing their cotton to this city. 
But good prices and rest rooms and 
a dozen other advantages will not 
haul cotton over some of the roads of 
| this State in bad weather, so the 
Board of Trade recognized the fact 
that they must have roads that were 
passable if they wanted these things 
to count. For some time, therefore, 
they have employed at their own ex- 
pense farmers living upon the roads 
leading into Bonham, whose duty it 
is to drag those roads for a distance 
| of 10 miles out of the city. This has 
resulted in very much better roads, 
but they are not content, and are now 
working for a bond issue of $250,000 
for the purpose of building perma- 
nent roads all over the county. 
In arousing an interest in this 
movement they are going after it sys- 








tematically and are making a person- 
al campaign, calling in person and 
through circulars upon every voter in 
the county. Each man is being told 
just how much the road will affect 
him, how much it will cost him, and 
how he will reap its-advantages. As 
a result of this painstaking system 
the election will be won before it is 
called. The following is a list of 
things that this Board has either ac- 
complished or has undertaken to ac- 
complish: 

Promoting the issuance of bonds 
for better roads; dragging 10 roads 
for 10 miles out of Bonham after 
each rain; free ferriage over Red 
River for Oklahoma farmers who 
bring their cotton to Bonham; pro- 
vided a farmers’ rest room; fostering 
the organization of a Truck Growers’ 
Association; paved the square and 
streets of Bonham; cleaned up the 
city; provided a cotton buyer to ap- 
praise the farmers’ cotton and a set 
of government samples for the farm- 
ers’ guidance; inaugurated ‘Dollar 
Day” among its merchants; fostered 
and encouraged the Boy Scout move- 
ment; free band concerts on the 
sauare; reduced the telephone rate to 
farmers to 75 cents a month; collect- 
ing an exhibition for the National 
Corn Exposition; organizing a Build- 
ing and Loan Association; secured a 
National Highway; and _ interested 
themselves in the reclamation of 
150,000 acres of swamp land in the 
county. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK | 
Start a Health Account for Baby 


HE diseases of infancy and child- 
hood select the weaklings first; 
even if these ills are conquered there 
remain the weakened constitution 
and the constant battle with disease 
throughout afterlife. Tuberculosis, 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


which claims more victims than any 
other one disease, occurs most fre- 
quently in young adult life. It de- 
pends almost entirely upon weak bod- 
ily resistance lasting from childhood. 
Malnutrition in childhood results in- 
evitably from malnutrition in in- 
fancy. If we could bring all of our 
babies to childhood with normal 
bodies and keep them so until child- 
hcod has passed, tuberculosis would 
cease being the scourge it is today. 
This is equally true of practically all 
disease. The secret of long life must 
be learned at life’s beginning. Health 
habits of babyhood become the health 
habits of childhood, and the reward 
is in a healthy adult life. " 
It is a common practice to stata 


| bank account for the new baby, added 


to on each birthday, with the inter- 


| est accumulating until, when the boy 


or girl reaches twenty-one, a substan- 
tial sum is ready as a reserve fund to 
fall back upon if the need comes. 
Would it not be well to start a health 
account in the bank of life for the 
new baby? Every critical moment 
passed, every disease prevented in in- 
fancy will add to it amazingly; a ro- 
bust and normal childhood will make 
it grow and the ‘‘nest egg” of health 
once started, can be kept increasing 


| until it begins to draw the dividends 


of vigor and vitality that money can- 
not buy. With its reserve fund to 
draw upon in time of need, the bank 
of health is an institution that never 
fails. 

We are awakening to the fact that 
the conservation of child life and 
health is the key of our whole health 
problem and is our most vital nation- 
al need. The world does not need 
more babies, but it does need better 
babies; for the physical vigor and 
mental and moral well-being of any 
race of people determines not only 
their power to live out their individ- 
ual lives to the fullest development 
but, indeed, their ability to perpet- 
uate themselves and to endure as a 
race.—S. Josephine Baker. 





What Two Clubs of United Farm 
Women are Doing 


(Concluded from page 15) 


in November Lieutenant-Governor Daughte 
ridge gave us an excellent fireside talk, 
claiming to be no orator, yet he thoroughly 
satisfied us. It seems best to have a woman 
demonstrator for January. Can you suggest 
a suitable one? We wish someone near, uns 
less there is a representative with funds at 
her command that could some to us from a 
distance, 

“The Tarboro Auxiliary has met regularly 
every second and fourth Friday. We adopt- 
ed a plan of being addressed by our promis 
nent professional and business men. The 
Superintendent of Health gave us a paper on 
“Digestion’’ which was so helpful that it 
was repeated, and another physician gave us 
an excellent paper on ‘Dietetics’, both of 
which are to be printed, and the manager of 
the telephone system tells us about electric- 
ity and an exceedingly talented woman from 
Washington, D. C., in our vicinity will talk 
to us on her own subject. I guarantee she 
will hold our attention. We are fortunate to 
have her for the asking, 

“We have also conducted successfully the 
usual kitchen at the fair; in consequence sev- 
eral invested in electric cooking conven- 
iences. It logically followed that we had to 
petition for the minimnom rate of electricity 
for cooking purposes. A committee appears 
before the Commissioners tomorrow in the 
interest of our petition, Then, too, we are 
giving a series of demonstrations in alumi- 
num ware, 

“A country member receives orders for 
country produce and endeavors to fill them 
all. Two members in town receive o rs for 
co-operative buying. Arcn't we bu 2 

SALLIE B. STATON. 


Just see what this club is doing: 


“The club meets every two weeks, either 
at the homes of the various members @ at 
the schoolhouse, where we have our %,30ab 
room, We have a business meeting, afte 
which we have a program of a literary and 
musical nature, 

“The club is now trying to raise money to 
have e school grounds cleared, fenced, ete, 
We have held a number of ice cream socials, 
and are planning on giving a ‘Hard Time’® 
social in the near future, The members pay 
dues of five cents at every meeting, whethexs 
present or not, this will also be used for the 
same purp 8. 

he lad have also met and spent thd 
sewing for one of the members wha 

family of little folks and alsa 

» articles for the flood sufferers at Day= 
Ohio, and sent ten dollars to Lowef 

Peach Tree, Ala 
MRS, A, J. GIEBEL, 
Dawes, Ala., Mobile County. 





I regret not getting certain information 
about where plays adapted to country school 
houses may be obtained, but please note 
these addresses: Send for free catalogs for 
future reference to Walter H. Baker & Co, 
Booksellers and Publishers, No. 5 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass., and Samuel French, No, 
28 West 38th St., New York City, 


ces ee 
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THE MARKETS. 

















| 
RALEIGH MARKETS 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
January 3. 





Cotton 
Good middling ............ 13% 
Strict middling ........... 18 3-16 
ey ae OS ae ii 12 13-16 
Fleur, Hay and Grain 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: | 
BERET, ATEOCH occ ccc cvwrcene $5.15 @ $5.60 
ee eee 4.40@ 4.90 | 
Gorn—No. 2 white .............. 95@ .98 | 
SE MONE cvcccnccsces .94@ .96 | 


Timothy hay, per ton 


-$22.50@$26.00 | 


Provisions 
SnbHwairift shortening ....... 6.50 
Corrpound, tierce basis ....... 9 & 
Pure lard, tierce basis Wwe 
SN i rr 18 ¢ 
Meats 
Hams, surgar-cured ......... 1 @20 ec 
Reem. Fibw, 40-45 .........--00s, 12% @12%c 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 


December 31 | 
0 a eae 9 le 
Good ordinary 10% 
Low middling ............. 11% 
Middling Pn Ais. fos iw 16h 9: bee eo 12s 
Good middling ...... ates wcha 1E% 
Metal GAles WAles ..... cee cssvcceres 5,268 
Cottonseed, carload lots, ton ..$24.00@$26.00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton...... 28.00@ 29.09 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton....... 12.00@ 14.00 
The cotton market has been moderately 
active during the holiday week, with a, 
slight tendency toward hardening prices. | 
Offerings have become smaller, and have 
met with a ready demand. This demand 
has been generally for the higher grades, 


and these are relatively scarcer. The firmer 
feeling seems to have been due to a general 
disposition to look for light ginning returns 
for the latter part of December, thus tend- 
ing to confirm the bureau crop estimate, to- 
gether with a sentiment that the decline in 
the market had gone far enough, whatever 
the crop might be. There is also a growing 
inclination toward a feeling of optimism in 
business circles generally; the cotton goods 
trade has been in good shape all along. It 
is felt that the new year has the promise of 
better things for business man and producer 
alike, 

The present crop is a good 
the world’s needs, no matter 
ceeds the bureau estimate or not. The world 
wants15,000,000 bales, and anything less will 
mean a deficit. Consumption as yet shows 
no signs of falling off, but so far keeps 
ahead of last year. The next thing now will 
be the talk about a big increase in the 
acreage for next season. The cotton planter 
must remember that if a favorable growing 
season should attend a heavy acreage the 
yield would be so big as to knock all the 
profit out of the crop. At present all that 
is in sight for the new crop is around 11 
cents. Evidently the trade has set in to dis- | 
count an increased supply for next year be- 


deal short of 
whether it ex- 


fore the first thing is known about it. The | 
farmer should take warning and govern |! 
himself accordingly. ! 


NORFOLK COTTON | 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk 
Virginia.) 
January 2 
Good middling 1258 
Strict ‘middling 12% 
Middling .... 12% 
Low middling 11% 


Tone steady. 


HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


January 1 





Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen....... 28e 
le We ig 
Butter—Creamery, per pound 
MNES Fok hehehe o's kz ot gore Peers ane 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK ” 





(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer., 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
December 29 
Steers—Best, per -cwt. .......... $7.50 @$8.00 

Medium to good ....... 6.50@ 7.25 
Common to fair ............ 5. 
Heifers—Best, per cwt... 7 
Medium to good ......... 6 
Common to fair .......... 4.7 
Cows—Best, per ecwt 5. 
Medium to good ......... 4.5 
Common to fair 3. 
Oxen, per cwt ..... Cree ree eee 4. 
Bu A, re me 4.2 
Cc -—Extra, per cwt. ........ 9 
0S ESE x = ee: iP 
Dairy cows, per head .... ....80.00@ 
Hogs—Best, per cwt. 
a : . 1.715@ 
Sows and stags ... , -! 5.00@ 
Sheep—Best, per cwt 5.00@ 
Common to fair 2.004 
OS 5.00@ 





RICHMOND TOBACCO 


(Report furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


January 3 


We have had practically » receipts last 
Week and we do rot look r excessive re- 
ceipts for the week to come, although we are 





having a heavy 


a undoubtedly 
will enable the 


rain now which 
i tobacco and 


farmers to strike 





we think that about he middle or the end of 
January a considerable portion of the crop 
will find its way to market. It remains to 
be seen now how prices are going to be: 
some people think they will be somewhat 
easier, but others think they will be higher. 


Businéss in prized tobaccos is very small 
and limited to retail transactions, partly 
Owing to the small stocks which are being 
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Fr. S.Roy ster Guano Co, 


Norfolk, Va. 
Sold everywhere 








cee ee 





carried by dealers and partly because every- 
body is busy taking inventory and getting 
ready for the business of the new vear. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE 

(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
December. 30. 

Potatoes, Virginia 

$1.87@2; other, in 


$2.12@ 2.37. 


late crop, per barrel, 
bulk, per 180 pounds, 
Southern sweetse $1@1.25 per 
barrel. Onions per 100 pound bag, red, $1.50 
@1.85; white, per crate, $1.50@2.25; yellow 
per 100 pound bag, $1.75@2. Cabbage, 
white, per 100 $5@6:; red, per barrel, $1.50@ 
2. Artichokes $3@3.25 per barrel. Anise 
$2@3 per barrel. 3russels sprouts 10@15c 
per quart. Beans, wax per basket, $1.50@ 
8.50; green, $1.75@4. Beets, $1.25@1.50 per 
barrel. Carrots $1.25@1.50 per barrel. Cel- 
ery $8@2 standard case. Cauliflower 
Chicory, per barrel, $3@ 
3.50. Eggplants $3@4 per box. Escarol, $3 
@ 8.25 per barrel. Endive, 10@16c 
Ilorseradish 




















pound. $23@5 per 100 pounds 
Kale, 65@80c per barrel. Kohirabi $4@5 | 
per 100 Lettuce, 75¢@$1.50 per | 
basket. ?3.50 per carrier, Ovyster- 
plant $8@4 per 100 bunches. Peas, $2@5 
per basket. Parsley, $3@3.50 per barrel. 





Parsnips, $1.2541.50 
$2@2.50 per carrier Pumpkins, $1.75 @2.25 
per barrel. Radishes, per 100 bunches, $1@ 
1,25 Romaine, $2@2.25 per barrel. Spinach, 
$1.25@1.50 per Shallots, $1.50@3.50 


per barrel, Peppers, 





barrel, 











per barrel, Squash, $1, % Turnips, 
Tic @ $1.15 per barre! for rutabagas and $1.25 
@t.650 per barrel Tomatoes, $2@3 per car- 
rier Wat ss, $1.50@2 per 100 bunches. 
Aprnles, $3@5 per barrel. Pears,$2@4 per 
barrel, Cranberries $6@10 per barrel. 
Miori¢a strawberries, 49@50c a quart, but | 
not plenty enough to be well established in 


the markets 


Country eggs from 30@45e¢ as to condition, 








with some lower and few if any above the | 
outside quotation. Creamery butter, 36@ 
387%c. Factory, 21@22c. 

Wheat, 2 red, cash, 99c. Corn, 66c. 





Oats, 45@45 tec, 
Mess pork, per 


barrel, 
Mess beef, $18.50@19. 


23.25 @ 23.75. 


per | 











Armed with ‘Nature’s everlasting waterproofer” 
Genasco is ready to combat rain, snow, hail, wind, 
sun, heat, cold, and fire and to defend your roof with 


its resisting, lasting life, and keep it weather-tight. 
Genasco smooth-surface roofing is supplied with 
patented Kantleak Kleets, which make seams | 
waterproof without cement, and prevent nail leaks, f 


Guaranteed. Smooth or mineral sur- 
Write us for samples and the Good Ruot Guide Book, 


-The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 
: San Francisco 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. 


face. 






































































































































































































































































































































$100.00 for Every $1.00 If 
You Pull Out the Stumps with the 


Let me prove it to you. Just mail me your name and address so I can send you my fine book,free. | Every Castin 
Use the coupon—or just a postal. On page 45 of my book it’s all figured out for you in black and Guarantee 
white. See how much your loafer stump land—vodder land, is costing you. 


See how much it GBS for 3 Years 
decreases the value of your land. See how it keeps you from farming a@d/ the acres you pay taxes : 


a Against Break- 
for. Face the facts—and know how vitally important it is to you to pull out every stump if you eo oe 
want to cash in on all your possibilities—if you want to get all the money you should — 


—————— 


; : N 
mee, get from your land. My book proves that by pulling the stumps, you can Flaw 


PS es ; : ee A ~ 


The estimate is low. You can do even better. part and we will replace it free, whether the break 
Remember, you plant on virgin soil when you was your fault or the fault of too great a strain or 
plant where stumps stood. a flaw or anything. Even with the great power 


and strength of the Hercules, it is 60% lighter 
An Acre of Stumps than other pullers, 
Pulled in a Day What Others Have Done 


, i x Read the many letters in my book. See what your 
“Sag haaepa “ve ether te ane tubes dae brother farmers are doing. One man increases 
small, they can’t resist the terrific pull of the the value “i land from $25 to $125 
triple power. And the Hercules won’t break. It Pet acre. eh aa 
gives a greater pull than a locomotive—yet the $1900 by pulling hedge 
Strain is So scientifically distributed over the All. fences. f a spa pulls 
Steel Hercules that we can and do guarantee it rig Don’ ron Ane 
against breakage for 3 years. the facts? Don’t you 
want to know the easi- 
My 3-Year Guarantee est, quickest, cheapest, 
safest and surest way to 
If any «sting of your Hercules breaks within 3 y, 


I N clear out every stump in 
years f ... date of purchase, send in the broken your fields? 


Get My Free Book and Low Price 


To the first buyer in each locality I am making a very 
“ag I get one Hercules in each locality, more wil 


= 


rsonal price proposition. 
surely follow because of Hercules 
quality and efficiency and money-making advantages. ° 
1 want to hear from you. a simply send your name and address on the 
coupon or ona postal. My new book is a beauty. See the real pictures, 
% 7 € > et B a from 25 different states, of big stumps the Hercules has pulled out like you would pull weeds. 

I'll send the book and special price offer by return mail. I°ll tell you the best crops to raise 
~~ virgin land where stumps were before. 1 want to get my free book to you at once, so 


that you can read the remarkable facts about the Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump 
Puller and how it does such splendid work making big profits for owners everywhere. 
Mail me the coupon or postal right now, before you forget, or take down the names 

and address and write me soon. Address me personally, 


Mr. B. A. FULLER, President _ ~*~ B. A. FULLER, President 
Hercules Manufacturi:g Company 


880 22nd Street, Centerville, lowa Waooe MFG. CO. 


88022nd St. Centerville, ta. 
Dear Sir: 


Please send me free book about the Hercules Titais May Many More 
Power All-Steel Stump Puller. Also your low price to first purchasers. ilies in 


Our New 
SO ee een mee ee 


¢ 

"¢ 

2 
nee 





Route No 


—— we GEE 





It is this Yellow strand wire rope wire rope that is being used by the 


vire ro that will enable Uncle Sam to com- green strand, blue strand, white 
that won first prize at St. Louis Expo- U. Sees “~ =nome on the plete the canal a whole year before strand or red strand—but a YELLOW 
ee real important work o vuilding the expected. And it is the Yellow strand strand—don't forget that—and don’t 
sition, y rie ; , / : ’ 

on, proving twice as good as next canal. And experts say this Yellow wire rope that is used exclusively on let any unscrupulous person or com- 
best cable. It is this Yellow strand strand rope is one of the big helps the Hercules Stump Puller—not a pany confuse you. 





